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EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878. 


TORTAT FAIENCE. 





THE very handsome ewer and plate of our illustra- 
tion are from the factory of the French artist-potter, M. 
Tortat, of Blois, in the province of Touraine. The place 
has long been known as the seat of manufacture of fine 
ceramic wares which, under the old régime, went almost 
exclusively into the mansions of royal personages or of 
court favorites. M. Tortat has revived the manufacture 
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EWER AND PLATE OF TORTAT FAIENCE. 


and has popularized it. At the Paris Exhibition in 1878 
he presented a superb collection of his ware, all executed 
under his personal direction ; for he not only designs 
his pieces, but mixes his clay and prepares his enamels. 
Among these pieces were the subjects of our illustration, 
which were bought for the collection of the Museum of 
Sévres. The decoration is in ‘‘camaieu’’ blue on white. 
Besides these M. Tortat exhibited some large and re- 
markably handsome vases in dark blue enamel, deco 
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NOW IN THE SEVRES MUSEUM. 


rated with ‘‘ grotesques’’ and ‘‘chimeras,’’ finely mod- 
elled in dead white, and supported by “* niellos’’ in golden 
a monumental inkstand, and cups in sea-green 


The motive of the decora- 


yellow . 
enamel and ivory white. 
tion of the ewer is suggested by the history of the 
Chateau de Blois, the crown and porcupine and the 
salamander being respectively the arms of Louis XII. 
and Francis I., during whose reigns the chateau was 
built, and stored with the art treasures of the age. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 





It was recently suggested by the New York Times 
that ‘* it would be well if the Museum of Natural History, 
the Lenox Library, the Historical Society, and other 
smaller institutions, could look at things in a broad 
enough light to consider seriously whether their collec- 
tions of antiques and of foreign art, and of native or ab- 
original art were not better loaned or given to a central 
The 
is not one of prop- 


museum like the Metropolitan (Museum of Art). 
question,’’ the writer continues, 
erty, but of benefit to the people. 
many a fine little collection lies, year after year, prac- 
tically unseen in buildings devoted to anything but 
archeology or art.”’ 


“e 


As they now are, 


No one, we presume, doubts that it would be desir- 
able to collect the art treasures of New York in some 
one building where they would be more accessible and 
of more practical value to the public than they are now. 
But it seems to us that the suggestion that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art should be made that depository 
is singularly unfortunate and ill-timed. The museum's 
management of its own affairs has certainly not been 
such as to justify the belief that it can safely be entrusted 
with the management of the affairs of the kindred insti- 
tutions mentioned and implied, some of which are per- 
sonal enterprises, and all of which are better managed 
than the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The suggestion 
challenges inquiry as to the methods employed by the 
trustees of the museum to forward the interests of the 
public, Let us look at them. 

The museum is heavily in debt, the result of unwise 
expenditures, and appeals to the public for subscriptions 
-—not to wipe off the debt, but to pay a new one un- 
necessarily incurred almost at the moment of opening 
the subscription list. Having started the subscription, 
the trustees close the museum for a year, to reopen it 
far away from the present convenient site. The appeal 
for funds naturally is a failure. But the trustees not- 
withstanding this, and with the full knowledge that they 
can hardly pay the interest on their present debt, delib- 
erately buy from one of their own associates at the cost 
of $35,000 the Avery collection of porcelain. The col- 
lection may or may not be worth the money. We will 
not discuss that now. But it certainly is not needed by 
the museum, which if it had the means to expend in the 
direction of ceramics, could for much less money buy a 
full set of models and examples illustrating the artistic 
and educational interests in the art of china-making, 
which would answer the purpose far better and would 
be of practical value to the public, which the Avery col- 
lection assuredly is not. But the trustees buy Mr. 
Avery’s porcelain at his own price, and then obligingly 
borrow the money to pay him. He has received $25,- 
000, and $10,000 is yet to be provided for him. 

Such has been the way in which the finances of the 
museum have been managed from the very beginning. 
The writer of the New York Times article from which 
we have quoted, evidently seems to think that it is a 
very fine thing for the museum to own the Avery col- 
lection. Hesays: ‘‘A museum which, at the end of 
seven years from its foundation, can boast of treasures 
like the Cesnola collection of antiques from Cyprus, the 
Avery collection of ceramic ware, and the much criti- 
cized, but very usetul and instructive collection of paint- 
ings from Holland, has done something to be proud of.”’ 
Yet not one of these purchases, in our opinion, was 
worth to the museum what was paid for it. Of the 
Avery collection we have afready spoken. The Cesnola 
collection is undoubtedly of great archzological interest, 
but the objects, for the most part, are entirely out of 
place as models in an av¢ museum ; for, excepting a 
few of Greek importation into Cyprus, they are truly 
Cypriote, the work of rude barbarians who badly imi- 
tated the work of the Egyptians, Assyrians and 
Greeks. Such models must tend rather to discredit the 
art of the ancients than illustrate what may be best 
studied from familiarity with the genuine and original 
art of antiquity. The museum still owes General Di 
Cesnola the sum of $17,000 on account of its purchase 
of these antiquities, and is paying him seven per cent 
interest on the money in addition to his salary of $5000 
a year as superintendent. It was understood that the 
debt was to be paid off gradually by the sale of the du- 
plicates in the collection, but inasmuch as duplicates of 
antique objects are rarely found, the debt and the in- 
terest it carries are likely to continue for many years to 
come. We will not dwell upon the folly of the purchase 
of ‘‘ the much criticised but very useful and instructive 


paintings from Holland ’’—for the gentleman who was 
responsible for it is no longer living—except to remark 
that it was a precedent of reckless expenditure of trust 
funds which has been consistently followed by the pres- 
ent trustees. 

There is one other point in The Times article which 
calls for comment. The writer says: ‘‘ The Castellani 
collection was offered to the museum and so were the 
Tanagra statuettes. Perhaps in neither of these cases 
would it have been possible to bring the owners to 
reasonable figures, but had it been possible no money 
would have been forthcoming.’’ It was clearly out of 
the question for the museum to have bought the Cas- 


tellani collection, with incurring further debt. But the 
case of the Tanagra statuettes was different. Those 


interesting antiques would doubtless have become the 
property of the museum but for. the omission of General 
Di Cesnola to bring the subject of their acquisition be- 
fore the boardof trustees. <A private individual was 
ready to raise the money to buy them —the price asked 
was $1500—and give them to the museum, but Mr. 
Fenardent, their owner, after waiting in vain for the 
board to take action in the matter, finally sold them at 
an advanced price to Mr. Appleton, of Boston, who 
presented them to the art museum of that city. 

We trust that the day may come when the collections 
of the various art museums of New York will be gathered 
under one roof, with the affairs of the institution ad- 
ministered by a liberal and prudent management ; and 
we hope that when that day comes that the trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art may have so won the 
confidence of the public that they may be deemed worthy 
of being the custodians of these scattered treasures. 
At the present time, however, it will strike our readers, 
we think, that the trustees of the museum would do well 
to take steps for improving the management of their 
present charge before thinking of undertaking further 
responsibilities. 


AN ART ADVISORY BUREAU. 

OuR plan set forth in the first number of THE ART 
AMATEUR, to act as art adviser to persons wishing to 
purchase pictures or bric-d-brac, but not sufficiently 
versed in art matters to trust wholly to their own judg- 
ment, is to be adopted, we see, with some modifica- 
tions by the conductors of the art department of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly. It is proposed to 
that are intelligently expressed, carefully and conscien- 
tiously canvass and record all values, give letters of ad- 
vice and counsel, send photographs of any desired 
picture, and transact all the business for a consideration 
which shall simply cover expenses, such expenses al- 


consider all wants 


ways being expressed or covered by the round price 
of any picture in question.’’ We may say with our 
contemporary, that ‘‘ our patrons ought to know by 
this time that the men who preside over the art depart- 
ment of this magazine understand their business, and 
are quite competent to undertake and manage efficiently 
the enterprise we propose.’’ It has always seemed to 
us eminently proper for the editor of an art journal, 
having the confidence of his readers, to act as adviser 
of those readers in their art purchases, and we are 
pleased to find our contemporary is of that opinion, 
Although Scribner’s Monthly is not, strictly speaking, 
an art publication, the conductors of its art department 
doubtless possess the special knowledge fitting them 
for their new. undertaking. 


THE “ Report on Art Schools’’ by Mr. Frank Wal- 
ler, secretary of the Art Students’ League of New York, 
has a value beyond its interest to members of the 
League. It will be welcomed by American art students 
generally as containing useful information much sought 
for but hitherto inaccessible. Mr. Waller gives briefly 
the result of his observations in London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and Paris, with extracts from the reports of the 
head-master of the South Kensington Schools, relative 
to the management and instruction in the principal 
Continental schools. He cites at length the advantages 
to students offered by the New York Academy of De- 
sign, the Yale School of Fine Arts, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, and the Art Students’ League. After ad- 


mitting the disadvantages under which the League la- 
bors in common with other American art schools, from 
want of ‘‘ the conveniences and ammunition of study,”’ 
generally bountifully supplied by government in Euro- 
pean art schools, his conclusions are highly favorable 











to the management of the institution with which he is 
connected, of which he speaks with just pride as, so far 
as he knows, “‘ the only example in existence of an art 
school that has many of the classes and functions of a 
first-class academy, which, from its outset, has been 
supported entirely by the students themselves.’ He 
adds: ‘‘ our surplus of $1800 over and above all ex- 
penses last year proves that the Art Students’ League 
may have, even without private munificence or govern- 
ment support, a future of influence far-reaching in its 
results. Much more may be done if private individuals, 
who think such an institution worth supporting, would 
endow it or subscribe to the fund already started.”’ 
We have on a previous occasion expressed our admira- 
tion of the earnestness and vitality which characterize 
the management of this school, and we cordially hope 
that private munificence may not be slow in recognizing 
the merit of the League, nor withhold a helping hand 
to the plucky band of art students who show so well 
their ability to help themselves. 





Ip Dote Book. 


ERILY it would seem as if the 
i} good time for American ar- 
tists that has been so long 
coming has come at last. 
Most of those of my acquaint- 
ance are ‘‘ rushed ’’ with or- 
ders, and the prices realized 
for American pictures at re- 
cent art sales have certainly 
been encouraging. ‘‘ Greta,”’ 
on another page, writes from Boston concerning the 
remarkable success of the sale of the Hunt pictures and 
At the Artists’ Fund Sale in New York, 
$17,952 was obtained for a hundred and one paintings, 
which is some $5600 more than the ninety-nine pictures 
of Jast year brought. Mr. George N. Curtis paid $1120 
for Eastman Johnson’s ‘‘ A Glass with the Squire.’’ 
Messrs. Fischel, Adler & Co. paid $785 for J. G. 
Brown’s ‘* The Three (scape) Graces.’’ Messrs. 
Knoedler & Co., on this occasion, descended from 
their high position of having nothing to do with Amer- 
ican paintings, and competed for the possession of the 
last-named picture. A. F. Tait’s ‘‘ A Surprise’’ 
brought $500 ; George H. Story’s ‘* Getting Keady for 
Church,”’ $350 ; H. Humphrey Moore's charming little 
‘“L’Amateur,’’ $304.50; David Johnson’s “‘ Brook at 
Byfield,’’ $425; and J. C. Wiggins’ *‘ Cattle by the 
Sea,’’ $410. The pecuniary success of the water-color 
exhibition was beyond question. 


* 
* * 


THE prices obtained for good foreign pictures at re- 
cent auctions have also been liberal, although import- 
ers who hold at fabulous prices pictures of no greater 
merit than those thus sold in open market may not 
think so. At the sale of the Nathan Collection, Bou- 
guereau’s ‘‘ Crossing the Stream ’’ was sold for $6600, 
to Mr. Lyall, a Brooklyn tobacco manufacturer ; and 





sketches. 


‘** Mother and Child,’’ by the same artist, was knocked 
down for $2900. Meyer Von Bremen’s ** The Lesson”’ 
brought $2100; Zamacois’ “‘ Rivals,’’ $4550; Beran- 
ger’s ‘‘ The Rising Artist,’’ $850 ; Stammel’s ‘‘ Money- 
Lender,’’ $625 ; Goupil’s ‘‘ Ready for the Promenade,”’ 
$600 ; Hiiblin’s ‘‘ Reflection,’’ $1000 ; and Escosura’s 
‘Soldiers Playing Cards,’’ $600. Nearly $40,000 in 
all was realized by the sale. 


* 
Bo * 


THE chief interest in the sale of the *‘ Munich Collec- 
tion’’ of paintings at Kirby’s rooms centred in the fine 
work entitled ‘‘A Venetian Scene,’’ attributed to Tur- 
ner. It was sold for $950 to a well-known connois- 
seur, but there seems to have been some misunder- 
standing as to the terms of the purchase, and the 
picture has not yet been delivered. Tissot’s ‘‘ Ready 
for the Promenade’ and Hamilton’s excellent marine 
were withdrawn, there being a reserve price of $950 
on the one and $500 on the other, and no one could be 
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found to start them at those figures. Van der Venne’s 
“**Proscribed Race’’ sold for $700. Hugo Salmson’s 
** January and May,’’ owned by Mr. S. P. Avery, with- 
drawn previously at an upset price of $1000, was 
knocked down for $275. 


Of course it was bid in. 


* 
* * 


By the death of Mr. James Lenox, founder of the 
Lenox Library, New York loses one of the most pub- 
lic-spirited of her citizens. The value of the splendid 
art collection with which his name will be permanently 
associated cannot easily be overestimated as a means 
for improving the zsthetic taste of the community. 


* 
* * 


AND what Mr. Lenox was to New York, Mr. Cor- 
coran long has been to Washington. 
Art Gallery has indeed a national reputation. 


The Corcoran 
It has 
undoubtedly one of the finest private collections in the 
country, of modern masterpieces in painting and sculp- 
ture. Amateurs and students daily resort there in such 
numbers to study and copy, that it has become neces- 
sary to devise means to increase the present limited 
facilities, and Mr. Corcoran recently decided to build 
an annex for extra exhibition galleries, a lecture hall, and 
rooms for a school of design. 


* 
x * 


SUCH is the munificence of this public-spirited gentle- 
man. But what shall be said of the man who from 
mere greed stands in his way to hinder him from carry- 
ing out his plans? Rear-Admiral S. P. Lee is the per- 
son who enjoys this unenviable distinction. Three 
lots of land are needed to extend the gallery. Mr. Cor- 
coran owns two of these; Rear-Admiral Lee owns the 
third, which happens to lie between the other two, and 
he persistently refuses to accept for it any reasonable 
offer. 
three real-estate agents of his own selection, and that 


It was proposed to him to have it valued by 


he should receive above the amount of valuation an ad- 
ditional twenty per cent as a bonus. 
to the proposal, and expresses his intention to keep the 
lot as a speculation. So Mr. Corcoran is thwarted in 
his desire to give to Washington a school of design. 
Mrs. Ogle Taylor, a venerable public-spirited lady of 
fortune, who has hoped before her death to place her 


He will not listen 


splendid collection of paintings, antiques, and china in 
the Corcoran Gallery, is also disappointed in her public 
benefaction, through the contemptible churlishness of 
Rear-Admiral S. P. Lee. 


* 
* * 


ACCORDING to the new regulations of the National 
Academy of Design, which will open on the 3oth inst., 
the critics are not to be admitted on “‘ varnishing day.”’ 
The critics will be able to stand this, I think. But 
artists residing out of the city who are required by an- 
other regulation to incur the expense of sending their 


pictures to a consignee to be unpacked and forwarded 
to the building, instead of sending them as usual direct- 
ly to the Academy, I think have reason to complain. 


* * 


Mr. GEORGE H. STory has an important commission 
from Colonel Richard Lathers, of Winyah Park, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., for whom he is painting a view of the 
stately suite of rooms opening from the library on the 
ground floor of the mansion. 
interrupted sweep of a hundred feet, which will give 
the artist the opportunity for a good effect. 


The vista affords an un- 


x x 

IT is hoped that the execution of the proposed statue 
of Washington in Wall Street will be given to a sculp- 
tor of established reputation. 
any thing that might deprive a humble disciple of Phid- 
jas of needed dollars ; but it is really time that a stop 
was put to intrusting important commissions of this 
kind to the incompetent hands into which they generally 
fall. The public statues of New York are a disgrace to 
a great city. 


I should be sorry to say 


* 
"ie. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for March is more than usu- 
ally strong in its illustrations. ‘‘ The Tile Club Afloat,”’ 
by Messrs. W. McKay Laffan and Edward Strahan, is 
a pleasant companion to *‘ The Tile Club at Play,”’ 
which appeared in the same magazine some months 
ago. All the tilers except Mr. Strahan contribute to 
the illustrations, which, for the most part, are excel- 
lent. Sarony, the latest member of the club, does 
some of the best work. Richard Whiteing’s article on 
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‘*Cham ”’ is interesting, and is fully and effectively il- 
lustrated by reduced facsimiles of that clever carica- 
turist’s published drawings. 


* 


* Ok 

So poor old Brumidi, the industrious fresco-painter 
of the National Capitol, is dead. 
artist, but his frescos were more than respectable. 


He was not a great 
His 
works cover in surface hundreds of square feet. For 
twenty-five years he passed many hours a day on dan 
gerous scaffoldings. In the Senate wing of the Capitol 
there is hardly a blank space, for his decorations nearly 
entirely cover the walls. His best work, perhaps, is 
in the rooms of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
and of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. On 
the dome of the Capitol is his ‘* Apotheosis of Wash- 
The com 


ington,’’ a gigantic picture of little merit. 


position upon which he was engaged, when he met 
with the accident last summer which has hastened his 
death, was a huge allegorical fresco belt, in black and 
white, around the lower portion of the dome; it was 
to illustrate the history of the country. It is only about 
one fourth finished, but Brumidi left the designs for its 
completion. 
* "4 

No one grudged the old gentleman the ten dollars 
a day he received for his work, which certainly is 
superior in its way to many pretentious canvases in 
the Capitol for which the nation has paid roundly. But 
does it not seem a pity that such an important commis 
sion should have been intrusted to an inferior artist, 
and a foreigner at that, when we think of what some 
American Inigo Jones, Barry, or Hogarth might have 
made of it? At present, it is true, we do not happen 
to have among us an Inigo Jones, a Barry, or a Ho 
garth to give us such mural paintings as those at Green- 
wich Hospital and the Adelphi and the Foundling in 
But 


the blank spaces on the Capitol walls and ceilings were 


London—the two latter were painted for nothing. 


left blank so long that surely it would have done no 
harm to have let them remain so a little longer. 

THE Metropolitan Museum of Art has taken a prac 
tical step in opening its industrial art school in Union 
Square, and much credit is due to the private individual 
through whose generosity this step has been made pos 
sible. The first class organized is for instruction in the 
art of design as applied to working in wood, and a prom- 
ising band of young artisans is already earnestly at 
work. Every first-class cabinet-maker should encourage 
his apprentices to avail themselves of the opportunity 
for improvement thus afforded them. 

* # 

At the American Art Gallery's Spying Exhibition there 
are, besides many new pictures, several familiar ones 
of strong interest. Prominent them is ‘* Con- 
way Castle,” 
Jersey by Mr. Thomas Moran. 


among 
the splendid Turner discovered in New 
| suppose that there 
can be no reasonable doubt as to the authenticity of 
this work. It is well preserved, although age has dulled 
its brilliancy, perhaps, more than it would have done 
had Turner been as careful as most great artists are to 
Pet 
sons who only know Turner by his broadly painted 
** Slave Ship”’ 
**Conway Castle’ wholly free from 


use only such pigments as will keep their color. 


will be agreeably surprised to find his 
that 


and exaggeration which make it incomprehensible to 


vagueness 
many. This work was evidently painted in the artist’s 
healthier days, before his passion for color subordi- 
nated to it almost every other requisite in a pictnre. 


E. H. BLASHFIELD’S painting of 
‘The Emperor Commedus as Hercules Leaving the 
Amphitheatre at the Head of 
hibited at the Salon last year, occupies the place of 
honor on the 
thetic ‘* Song of the Shirt’’ 
terest by many who have not seen it before, as well 


large historical 


his Gladiators,’’ ex- 


south wall. Constant Mayer's pa- 


will be viewed with in- 


as those to whom it is well known. George Ful- 
ler’s ‘‘ Romany Girl,’’ which attracted much favorable 
notice at the last Academy exhibition, is to be seen, 
together with a new work of the same artist represent- 
ing an infirm old woman gathering simples. The 
latter, which is painted in a very low key, is weird in the 
extreme, and full of poetry. S. J. Guy’s large paint- 
ing, ‘‘ The Mother's Supplication,’’ bought by Mr. R. 
E. Moore at the Hart-Sherwood sale, occupies a promi- 


nent place. There is a characteristic picture of the 
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same artist entitled ‘* The Good Brother,’’ a companion 
to ‘‘ The Good Sister,”’ in the Marshall O. Roberts col- 
lection. It is striking in color and pretty in sentiment, 
but, like most of Mr. Guy’s work, it is over-finished 
and lacks spirit. J. G. Brown produces another of his 
jolly, clean-faced urchins. This one is being snow- 
balled, and seems to like it. Of Mr. Brown it may be 
said that if his pictures lack sentiment they are never 
without spirit. Thomas Eakins, of Philadelphia, sends 
an admirable little painting representing two chess- 
players, which, if | am not mistaken, was in the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. Sartain is well represented by his 
‘Moorish Sheik,’’ S. R. Gifford by 
Tappan Zee,’’ Bunner by his effective ** Fishing 


Boats in the Scheldt ;"’ 


admirably-painted 
his Py 
C. C. Coleman by several paint- 
his ** Reading Monk ;"’ Wordsworth 
‘Lake Maggiore,’’ one of 


Thomas Moran by a little land- 


ings, including 
Phompson by his clevet 
works, and 


his best 


scape with an admirable effect of light produced by a 


rift in a cloudy sky. Edward Moran sends a marine, 
Inness some of his best landscapes, and Miss N. S, 
Jacobs, who, by the way, is making rapid improve- 


ment, has a strongly-modelled portrait of a lady, 


A LARGE collection of foreign water-color drawings, 
nearly every one with an imposing name attached to it, 
was recently sold at auction in New York. The sale 


was not a success. The fact that the genumeness of 
many of the drawings was freely questioned, together 
w th the fact that a dealer who had much to do in put- 


ting them on the market, has been well and not too 
favorably known many years among New York artists 
and picture buyers, made connoisseurs very cautious 


how they bought. 


THE little drawing attributed to Turner and bearing 
what apparently was intended to pass for his signature 
might have been his work when a lad in his father’s bar- 
ber shop in London; but is it not odd that the signa- 
ture should appear on the mat of such a passe-partout 
The 
names of Samuel Prout, Stantield, David Cox, Copley, 


as could not have been known in Turner's time ? 
‘ielding, and Lirket Foster were signed to works some 
Fielding, | Birket Foster ened ¢ | 

of which would barely reflect credit upon the endeavors 
of a school-girl. The Spanish and Italian drawings 
bore the names of Fortuny, Zamacois, Vibert, Jiminez, 
Peralta, 
were 


Alvarez, Maccari, and others, Perhaps they 


from the pencils of those artists—although it is 
unusual for such men to sign such rough, unfinished 
of these 


were what they were claimed to be, 


sketches as many were—but if they really 
young American 
artists should learn a lesson of encouragement from 
the fact, for they need never despair of improvement 
when they see what very bad work some of these very 
famous men were once guilty of. Fortuny was long in 
disfavor with the critics, and achieved his fame some- 
what suddenly. At one time he made a radical change 
in his style, and the drawings attributed to him in this 
collection may date previous to that time. But if they 
do, they must have been the work of a very young man 
whose work valueless. 


was Fortuny was_ heartily 


ashamed of some of his early productions, and de- 
stroyed them as fast as he could gather them in. At 
the time of his death, for the credit of his name, much 
of this floating rubbish was collected and burned. 
Some of it, however, doubtless escaped the sc rutiny of 


his friends. 


HOWEVER much one might doubt the authenticity of 
some of these water-colors, it is undeniable that many 
I thought that I 


could detect a certain uniformity in handling in the 


of them show decidedly clever work. 


specimens of the Spanish and Italian schools which 
suggested the idea that some capable but obscure art- 
ist might have had a hand in them. There are scores 
of poor artists in London, Paris, and Rome capable of 
making better drawings. In this country the only 
aquarellists who could do it are men far too honorable 
But Mr. Fanning and Mr, 


Frost, I think, will bear me out in the belief that some 


to engage in such work, 


clever imitations of well-known oil-paintings used to be 
turned out with rare industry and despatch from a 
building not far from Broadway and Exchange Place. 
We have not yet reached the point in this country of 
being able to do so well with water-colors. 
MONTEZUMA, 














THE recent exhibition at 
the Academy of Design of 
the American Water-Color 
Society—the Society is now 
in its thirteenth year—was, 
on the whole, the best New 
York has seen. Certainly it 
was very popular, creating a 
degree of among 
amateur picture buyers quite 
remarkable, considering how 
comparatively little attention 
has hitherto been paid to 
aquarelle in this country. 
The greater part of the pic- 
tures, of which there were 
nearly eight hundred, was 
sold during the first week, 
and in hardly any case was 
there any rebate on the 
prices marked in the cata- 
logue. This catalogue, by 
the way, deserves more than a passing notice. It was 
tastefully printed on heavy paper, and profusely illus- 
trated by many of the exhibitors with fac-simile 
sketches of their works on view. As the great major- 
ity of our readers will have had no opportunity of 
seeing the pamphlet, we have availed ourselves of the 
kind permission of the catalogue committee to reprint 
such of the illustrations as we might find available. 

While, among the large number of pictures exhibited, 
there were few of such striking merit as to be singled 
out for particular notice, the general excellence of the 
work was undeniable. There were but two or three 
large pictures, and none that by special attractiveness of 
theme or treatment would collect a crowd. There were 
very few European water-colors, and they were lent by 
the dealers. The best were ‘‘ The Miniature,’’ 


interest 





that there were many. The worst example was afford- 
ed by Mr. Blakelock, who had daubed in one of his In- 
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‘*EVENING.’” BY GEO. H. SMILLIE. 


dian scenes with the vilest substitute for water-color 
that we have ever seen—a muddy, sticky, and opaque 


Returning to the suggestion to the gentlemen who 
work in body color to study Simoni for pure aquarelle, 
we might say that it is not necessary to go to a for- 
eign source for instruction, for we have excellent aqua- 
rellists of our own. There is Mr, Frank Hopkinson 
Smith, with his ‘‘ Beach at Seabright’’ (page 72), or 
Mr. George H. Smillie’s ‘‘ Evening,’’ or Mr. R. Swain 
Gifford’s ‘‘ The Border of the Sea’’ (page 73). How 


freely in each case the sea, or sky, or sand is laid in 
broad clean washes, and each picture finished with the 
Elton’s 


sure, decisive touches of a master! Van 
** Morning near 
Gloucester” 
(page 73) is 
worthy of com- 
mendation. 
Compare his 
**Morning’’—a 
fresh, bold 
aquarelle—with 
Mr. C. S. Rein- 
hart’s_ cleverly- 
composed but 
heavy - looking 
‘‘Laid up for sn Se 
the Night,” Lo ef 
which was hung « tHE SUMMONS.”’ BY THOS. WORTH. 
immediately be- 

low it. Mr. F. O. Darley’s ‘‘ Summer,’’ too, is over- 
charged with body color. Mr. Arthur Quartley’s hand- 
ling is easy and effective, and he seldom uses Chinese 
white except for high lights. In his *‘ Arrived In”’ 
(page 71) he has employed it somewhat freely for the 
furled sails, but there it is not obtrusive. A striking 
example of the inharmonious effect that may be pro- 
duced by injudicious use of the pigment was seen in 
Mr. Henry R. Smith’s ‘* Cornwall Moor near Pen- 
zance,”’ in which a broad band of body color introduced 
in the water-course about the middle of the picture 
had the appearance of being ‘“‘ appliqué.’’ 
Apart from this, the landscape was one of the 
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by C. Banguiet ; a sketch attributed to Cordt, 
and a charming example of Simoni of Rome, 
showing a lady daintily attired for conquest. 
Other notable foreign contributions were ‘‘ A 
French Soldier’’ by Detaille—who is not at his 
best in water-color—and a very life-like cow 





staring into vacancy, with a girl standing be- ; oa 
hind her, by the Dutch artist, Anton Mauve. Ws tt | 
The careful work on the first named, with its ——* 

minute finish, and the rapidly executed work of 
the other, which has been freely worked in 
with a surprisingly few strokes of the brush, af- 


forded an interesting contrast. The Simoni, in 
its admirable technique, seemed to us to embody all the 
best qualities of pure aquarelle. We hope that it was 





**MORNING.’” BY THOS. MORAN, 


compound hitherto unknown in the realms of art. It is 
not difficult to understand that the hanging committee 
should hesitate to exclude guache 





paintings simply as such—for the 
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work of some of the most accom- 
plished of the exhibitors, includ- 
ing that of Mr. F. S. Church, a 
member of the Board of Control, 
is done after that method—but 
why such ablotch as this, which 
is neither aquarelle or guache, 
should have passed their scru- 
tiny, is really beyond comprehen- 
sion. It seems to be the under- 
standing of the Society that what- 
ever is not an oil painting is a 
water-color, although, if we re- 
member aright, there was an ex- 
ception even to this generaliza- 
tion. Was not Mr. J. G. Brown’s 





‘*AN OLD NEW ENGLAND SEAPORT.”’ 


studied by those exhibitors who seem to think that any 
mess of water-color, Chinese white, and gum will pass 
for aquarelle. Of these gentlemen we regret to say 


BY FRANCIS A. SILVA, 


‘* Homeward Bound”’ (page 73), 
in black and white, painted in 
oils? By the way, the artist will 
pardon us for culling attention to the fact that the mari- 
ner, instead of having his helm to windward, has it hard 
to lee, which would throw him right up in the wind. 


best in the exhibition, giving an admirable im- 
pression of expanse and distance. 

Mr. Samuel Colman’s ‘‘ Caernarvon Castle’’ 
(page 72) is a good example of pure aquarelle, 
and so is Mr. J. D. Smillie’s strongly-drawn 
** Old Cedars on the Coast of Maine’ (p. 73). 

The young ladies in Mr. A. F. Bricher’s 
‘* In the Woods”’ (page 72) are overdressed for 
the coun- 
try, and 
their evi- 
dent con- 
sciousness _ that 
they are sitting 
for their portraits 
gives a disagree- 
able stiffness to 
the picture. We 
liked better his 
marine ‘‘On 
Dana’s Island.”’ 
His ‘* Beach at 
Southampton” 
again is not so 
pleasing; the 
drawing is weak 
in parts, and the I / OV 
surf has a feath- b Lig 
ery appearance a a 
which one hardly 
expects to find in 
the work of such 
an experienced 
marine painter, 

Mr. Thomas 
Moran’s *‘ Morning,’’ admirable for light and distance, 
was one of the gems of the exhibition. Mr. Jasper 
F, Cropsey’s *‘ Greenwood Lake”’ is a delightful little 
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‘*LOST IN THE WOODS.”’ 
CIVAL DE LUCE. 


BY PER-~ 











sketch, full of atmosphere and sunshine. We have 
here the free, easy dash of a master hand, in which the 
artist hardly more than washes in his color. ‘‘ An 
Old New England Seaport,’’ by Mr. Francis A. Silva, 
is well composed, but so loaded with body color that, 
at first sight, it might readily pass for an oil paint- 
ing. 

Mr. George W. Maynard's ‘‘ Coquetterie,’’ an at- 
tractive little picture, elicited favorable notice. We 
liked better his less-finished ‘‘ Coming Ashore," a 
clever sketch, full of movement, and apparently rapidly 
washed in off-hand. Mr. J. C. Beckwith’s female 
figure, ‘* Scherzo,’’ reproduced in miniature in the mar- 
gin at the begin- 
ning of our article, 
pleased us rather 
for accurate 
drawing than for 
its coloring. There 
is much spirit in 
Mr. E. L. Henry’s 
** Jogging Along.”’ 
‘* Pop Corn’”’ (page 
74), by Mr. Thom, 
as W. Wood, Presi- 
dent of the Society, 
is a well-executed 
figure, full 
of character 
typical of a 
familiar 
phase 





its 


of 
American 











street _ life. 

Mr. Robert 

‘*COQUETTERIE."’ BY GEO. Ww. Blum _ had 
MAYNARD. two draw- 

ings some- 


what striking for their dissimilarity in execution. 
“*The Connoisseur’ represents a gentleman in 
Louis XV. costume closely examining a vase. 
It is in the artist's characteristic Fortuny style. 
“A Fish Stall in Japan,’’ which we might have 
supposed to have been “‘ taken on the spot’’ but 
for the impression that Mr. Blum has not visited 
that land, is the other drawing. 
bold, and unaffected, and, we think, the better 
of the two. 

Mr. J. Wells Champney’s ‘‘ Boon Compan- 
ions’’ treats us to one of his pleasantly familiar 
genre subjects. Mr. Walter Shirlaw contributed some 
clever sketches, and Mr. William M. Chase a single 


It is realistic, 
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““ARRIVED IN.’’ BY ARTHUR QUARTLEY. 


for Life’’ have made his name almost synonymous 
with the weird and the dramatic. We must not omit 











‘* BOON COMPANIONS,’’ BY J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. 


mention of the clever little landscapes of George Pog- «and such accessories is not only permissible, 


genbeck, for they show a master hand, in spite of the 


modest valuation put upon 











‘*GREENWOOD LAKE.’”” BY J. F. CROPSEY. 
rapidly-executed little study of a negro in gorgeous 
costume. 

Among the landscapes we have yet to notice 
some of the most remarkable. ‘* Sweet is the 
Hour of Rest’’ (page 72), by Mr. Henry Farrer 
--a soft twilight scene—is a poem in aquarelle. 
It is a poem, however, in which the artist has 
taken the poet's license of somewhat sacrificing 
truth to effect. The picture is large and impos- 
ing, and won much favorable comment. In the 
list of the best of the landscapes may be includ- 
ed ‘‘ A Warm November Morning,’’ by Mr. J. 
Francis Murphy ; the subject is treated with rare 
delicacy and tenderness. His ‘‘ Lowlands, New 
Jersey,’’ and ‘‘ Meadows,’’ show the same ad- 
mirable sentiment. Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson 
sent three aquarelles, all of them good, his 
** Autumn at Knoll Farm”’ being especially not- 
able for the excellence of its atmospheric effect. 


Mr. R. M. Shurtleff’s ‘‘ Evening’’ (page 74) is ‘‘ OLD 


agreeable in color, strong in composition, and is 
so full of quiet sentiment and repose that it is 
almost difficult to believe that it is by the same artist, 
whose grim ‘* Wolf at the Door’’ and appalling ‘‘ Race 


them ina the catalogue. ‘The 
Frank 


meaning of 


much - condemned 
Currier— the 
Whose queer " 
at last year’s 
formed a fruitful subject for 
speculation-—was not repre- 
sented. The 
proach to impressionism was 
Mr. A. H. Wyant's “‘A 
Morning Effect,’’ 
thoroughly uninteresting. It 

is to be regretted that so capable an artist should give us 
nothing more worthy of him than this and his ** June 


impressions” 


exhibition 


nearest ap- 


which is 








PERINE HOMESTEAD, STATEN ISLAND.’ 
PERKINS. 


Morning.”” To former exhibitions he was a liberal 
contributor, and his work gave promise of better things 


“AFTER THE 


BY GRANVILLE 
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The proportion of lady contributors this year was 
unusually large, and, on the whole, much improvement 
was shown in their work. In the list we find the 
names of Miss S. M. L. Wales, Mrs. H. Peters Gray, 
Mrs. S. N. Carter, Mrs. A. H. Barrows, Agnes D. 
Abbatt, Miss E. Aspinwall, Laura Woodward, Fanny 
R. Thurston, 








Mrs. M. M. 
Cutler, Har- 
riet N. Mar- 


shall, Mrs. L. 
S. Kellogg, 
Annie E. 
Sterling, Mrs. 
J. A. House, 
Mary F. Peck, 
Jennie Brown- 
scombe, Eliza 
C. Ripley, 


Miss L. 5S. ‘* JOGGING ALONG.”’ BY E. L. HENRY. 
Kellogg, Miss 
A. N. Laird, Susan Hale, Florence Esté, Mrs. M. P. 


‘Thompson, Lucille Clinton, Mrs. Thomas Moran, Mrs. 
S. T. Bailey, Miss C. A. Northam, Helen Abbe, Miss 


A. E. Wadsworth, Mrs. Gabriella F. White, Marie 
Kriesler, Harrict N. Marshall, Ellen T. Fisher, Miss 
S. Forbes, Miss S. B. Skelding, Fanny R. Thurston, 

Sara Bascom Gilbert, Miss Fery, Fanny W. 


‘Tewksbury, Mary L. A. Poé, Mrs. 
A. S. W. Elder, Mary Cassatt, Miss C. Deming, 
Miss N. 8S. Jacobs, and Miss M. B. 


Floral subjects constituted the greater part 


Stone, Lucy 
Benson. 
of the contributions of the ladies. ‘lhe ladies, 
however, by no means had a monopoly of them. 
Having already exceeded the intended limits of 
our notice, we cannot refer to their work in de 


tail. 
painting compared very favorably with that of 


It may be said, however, that their flower 


the male exhibitors. 
Mr. George C. Lambdin’s ** Roses”’ is worthy 
We should like Mr. | a Au- 


if more at- 





of special mention. 
as ‘I he 


tention had been paid to the tlowers and less 


gust Beck's Garden Fount” 


effort had been expended on the accessories. 
Flowers are worth painting for themselves, and 
in water-color drawing particularly it is not de- 
sirable to introduce extraordinary aids to mere 
pictorial effect. 
When the canvas is large and intended to be 
striking, the free introduction of faience, drapery 
but desir- 


For decorative purposes, in oils, 


able for the opportunities for color and contrasts of 





RAIN.’’ BY F. S. CHURCH. 


texture that they afford. ‘Take, for example, Mr. 
Chase's glorious painting of still life, recently referred 

to in these columns, which was on exhibition 
last season at Moore's American Art Gallery. 
But ina 
water-color the simplest means employed to in- 


It was an ideal piece of decorative art. 


troduce flowers as the subject of a drawing the 
better. 
with success in-aquarelle. 

The exhibition in the Black-and-White Room 
of the 
marked improvement it indicated in the work of 
The New York Etching 
Club was represented by works of nearly all of 


Decorative effects are rarely attempted 


was especially interesting on account 


our American etchers. 
its members, who contributed a large propor- 
tion of the impressions on view. The collec- 
tion was much enriched by loans by Messrs. 
H. Wunderlich & Co, and S$. P. Avery, thrdugh 
whose visitors were enabled to 
some admirable specimens of Seymour Haden, 
Whistler, Jules Jacquemart and Otto H. Bach- 
er. The best of the foreign water-colors, 
we may add, were lent to the exhibition by Mr. 


Avery. 


courtesy see 
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TRICKS OF THE PICTURE TRADE. 

IT is good service to the cause of art to expose the 
impositions of crafty picture-dealers, and not less bene- 
ficial to point out the follies of opulent but 
uninformed purchasers—follies that often 
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only this, but they have paid enormous prices for the 
works, for dealers charge for names, no matter whether 
genuine or not. The purchasers might have procured 
better work at much less prices at home, but they are 











buy is not worthy of a place on the walls of houses of 
the nineteenth century; no more so than many genuine 
old masters would be. Museums which keep a reposi- 
tory for all the various schools down to the present 
era, are interesting as places of reference, 
in order to note the progress of art, but 





suggest trickery which would not be at- 
tempted if buyers were more intelligent, 
or even more prudent. The Paris corre- 
spondent of The Republic, in a recent let- 
ter upon this subject, writes as follows: 
There are many Americans who come 
to Paris and other European cities to buy 
pictures and statuary, and return home 
feeling confident that they have secured 
prizes, from the fact that they have paid 
large sums of money for their treasures. 
Sometimes they do secure prizes, and of- 
tentimes their time and money are thrown 
away in buying fraudulent stuff that pos- 
sesses little or no merit ; but it has come 
from Paris, handsome prices have been 
paid, and so there is nothing for their 
friends to do but to see and admire. 
Ignorant, for the most part, of what pic- 
tures are, they prepare a list of names of 
artists who, they have been told, are famous men, be- 
lieving that, in order to be in the fashion, they should 
hang works with those names affixed to them upon the 
walls of their parlors. Thus armed against unprinci- 
pled dealers, 
they sally 
forth, visit the 
principal mer- 
chants of Par- 
is, and, hand- 
ing this list, 
ask if paint- 
ings by these 
artists may be 
had. It fre- 
quently hap- 
pens that they 
are not to be 
had, ‘‘ but,”’ 
the dealer tells 
** we 








them, 
have paintings 
by other 
tists fully as 
good as those 
upon your 
list.’’ No, that 
will not do; 
they must 
have this list 
filled, and will 
not have me- 
diocre work 
palmed off up- 
on them; so 
they go their 
Now this has occurred 


ar- 











‘‘IN THE WOODS, MANCHESTER-BY- 
THE-SEA."” BY A. F. BRICHER. 


way to try at another place. 


so frequently that European dealers have taken a hint 
from it, and manage, if possible, to keep these names 
The pictures may be 


on hand. poor work, as they 








SWEET IS THE HOUR OF REST.’ 


determined to do as their neighbors have done. They 
have their sham Corots, Diazes, Daubignys, and Cab- 
anels, and glory in them. They may live in the same 
street with artists who produce bettet work than that 
they have gone so far to find, but then there is nothing 
like a ‘‘ foreign name.”’ It gives a sort of éclat to their 
houses, and stamps the owners as men of taste, and 
that, certainly, is a great deal in 
the world’s eye. 

It may not be generally known 
that there éxist in all large cities 
many unprincipled picture mer- 
chants, who employ a corps of 
second-rate artists for the pur- 
pose of duplicating or even creat- 
ing new subjects of well-known 
names. ‘These men, having be- 
come familiar with the style of 
the different artists whom they 
copy continually, imitate very 
closely, but an expert or any 
painter who understands his pro- 
fession can detect the counterfeit 
These copyists are not 
always clever, but 
they are dangerously so. Once a 
gentleman who had bought what 


at once, 
sometimes 


BY HENRY FARRER. 


very few, I imagine, of the warmest dev- 
otees of ancient art actually become en- 
amored of those pictures. They admire 
them because the guide-books tell them to, 
or because they must be in the fashion. 
There were, of course, many admirable 
artists after the Byzantine period. Wecan 
judge them better from their pencil and 
pen drawings than from their paintings, 
inasmuch as their paintings have materially 
changed. It is a little singular that that 
portion of the Louvre which contains the 
most satisfactory examples of the old mas- 
ters is rarely visited except by the French. 
I refer to the wing which contains the 
drawings and sketches. The visitors, es- 
pecially Americans, run through the paint- 
ings and let the rest go. There are in one 
little room, which is opened only once a 
week, more satisfactory evidences of the 
skill of some of the ancients than in all the rooms of 
paintings. These are the ink drawings, kept in dark 
cases in order to prevent their fading. Most of them 
are exceedingly beautiful, much better in point of work- 
manship than the paintings, and do certainly call forth 
But when I hear people lauding old 
masters to the skies, as if nothing had ever been pro- 


our admiration. 





he supposed a genuine Isabey, 
paying a very large price for it, 
had occasion to ask the celebrat- 
ed painter to come and retouch a portion of it. Isabey 
came, and, after a little scrutiny, declared the picture 
to be a counterfeit ; but, he admitted, it was well done, 
and might well deceive the ordinary observer. The 
purchaser had paid $8,000 for it. 

Even at very large exhibitions, where all painters are 
not expected to be, there is sometimes trickery practised. 
I very well remember a picture in the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition (1876) purporting to be Cabanel’s ** Francesca 
da Rimini,’’ with Cabanel’s name unblushingly painted 

in one corner. As I had often 














seen the beautiful original in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg, I 
was not a little provoked at the 
audacity of the person who dared 
to palm off this poor copy as the 
work of a great master. It was 
reduced, too, from life-size to one 
quarter life-size, belittling the 
subject and idea very much. The 
amateur or dealer who put it 
there probably knew that Caba- 
nel would not come to our Exhi- 
bition. Had he done so some- 
body would have been called to 
account. 




















‘* BEACH AT SEABRIGHT.”’ 


often are, or they may be downright counterfeits, but 
that makes no difference ; the names are signed upon 
them, and that suffices. So strangers make their 
purchases and return home with their treasures. Not 


BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


If dealers and artists, there- 
fore, dare to counterfeit living 
masters, there’s no knowing to 
what extent they carry on the reproduction of old mas- 
ters. Very little sympathy, indeed, is to be bestowed 
upon people with so little discretion as to spend their 
money upon counterfeit old masters. The stuff they 


*“CAERNARVON CASTLE, NORTH WALES.”’ 





BY SAMUEL COLMAN. 
duced since their time that is worth comparing, then it 
is time to set them right and show them the beauty and 
superiority of modern work. Certain it is that many of 
the old masters now in the Louvre, if painted to-day and 
sent to the salon, would be laughed at and refused ad- 
mittance. But I digress from my topic. 

The moral of this sermon is, that with so many good 
artists as exist 
at present in 
America, men 
who have 
studied — con- 
scientiously in 
the Paris, Mu- 
nich, Vienna, 
and Roman 
schools, and 
who paint 
equal to the 
mass of the 
best European 
painters, it is 
both folly and 
injustice for 
the American 
public to treat 
their work 
contemptu- 
ously or slight- 
ingly, and come to Europe to provide themselves with 
pictures. The English give us a good example in this 
respect. They patronize their own artists to the ex- 
clusion of others ; that is why so little of English art 











‘*WYOMISSING.”’ BY W. C. BAUER. 























is seen outside of England. If America is ever to have 
a permanent and recognized school of art it can only be 
brought about in this way. No one objects to Ameri- 
cans paying high prices for superior foreign work, but 
the objection lies to paying such prices for work infe- 
rior to the work done in their own country. It 
is a species of *‘ snobbism’’ of vulgar birth and 
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ers. Sometimes the artist shares in the deceptive 
practices. A connoisseur correspondent writes: ‘* Ev- 
erybody has seen or heard of Rosa Bonheur’s cele- 
brated picture ‘ The Horse Fair.’ 
posed to be, and perhaps is, in Paris. 


The original is sup- 
Yet the South 


COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS, 


CONCLUSION, 


Any colored photograph is generally called tinted, 
but the term is properly applicable to putting in 
the cheek color other than by stippling, as is 





parentage. They are their own dupes, more- 
over, to the very last ; for some American artists 
abroad, in order to catch the trade, give, like 
singers, fictitious names, and are consequently 
regarded as accomplished foreign artists. 

This same work might be bought directly from 
the artists at their studios at a much less price, 
and so benefit both artist and buyer, and there 
would certainly then never be any doubt as to its 
genuineness. In times past people bought more 
out of studios, but now pictures go to dealers, 
who, of course, make large profits. Artists de- 


done in the former. Highly-finished portraits are 
always stippled, but tinting is far more rapid, 
and in a few instances the purpose is answered 
sufficiently well. With very young babies and 
extremely fair persons it is often troublesome to 
stipple in faintly enough, and yet give the idea of 
the red being deeper in the centre. Such people 
as those always havea whiteness of skin that 
must be judiciously treated in the flesh wash, as 
in tinting there is no second coating (of pink 
madder) used, as in the process of coloring al- 
ready described. Nevertheless, 


though most 





serve to have the benefit of their own work, but 
it is the dealer now who gets the lion’s share. 
If it were customary to buy out of studios and 
exhibitions more, there is no doubt that it would be 
generally more satisfactory, and the public would cease 
to be tormented with doubt as to the authenticity of its 
art collections. 

I know a wealthy American who glories in a houseful 
of old masters. His walls are black with them, but 
which is figure, which landscape or cattle, the visitor 


must look more than once to discover. Among them 





THE BORDER OF THE SEA.” BY R. SWAIN 


Kensington Museum also claims the ‘ original,’ pre- 
sented to it by a certain Mr. Bell. 
forms part of the collection of the late A. T. Stewart 
of New York. 
in Philadelphia; and who knows how many more 
‘originals’ of this famous work have been sold 


A third ‘ original’ 
A fourth * original,’ still, may be found 


and 
shipped to other countries ?”’ 
The funny part of this business is that all of 


the holders firmly believe 











that they possess the origi- 
nal. Such being the case, 
what is one to think of Rosa 
her artistic 


Bonheur and 


performances? Can it be 
possible that a gifted woman 
like her would stoop to such 
disreputable practices? Yet 
the 
confronted with the fact that 


artistic world remains 





there are four pictures rep- 
resenting the same subject, 
sold in Paris to people who 
were fully able to pay for 
The 
may fairly be asked, 


original works. 
tion 
who has and 
been duped ? 

The same authority further 


ques- 


who has not 





*“MORNING NEAR GLOUCESTER.” 


is a small canvas of a little black angel tumbling over 
some green clouds, an “‘ original Van Dyke,”’ for which 
the owner ‘* would not take $5,000 ;’” so it may be sup- 
posed that he paid about that price for it. 
A writer in a recent number of The 

Warning to Picture-Buyers,’’ discourses as follows : 
If the-secrets of the auction-room were known, the 
public would learn of many crooked practices resorted 
to by dealers 


Hour, in 





in order to get 
rid of their 
stock. Confi- 
dent purchas- 
ers pay high 
prices for mere 
daubs on the 
false represen- 
tation that 
they are the 
works of some 
great artist. 
Not long ago 
a foreign pic- 
ture was dis- 
posed of here 
for four hun- 














i 





dred _ dollars, 
“ALONG THE CANAL NEAR THE and the dealer 
HAGUE.’ BY HENRY VAN INGEN. claimed that 
he had paid 


duty at the Custom-House on its declared value of 
seven hundred dollars. Some time later the purchaser 
discovered that the picture, true enough, had passed 
through the Custom-House, but the duty paid was on 
a value of seventeen dollars, not seven hundred. 

Bad faith and impudence are not confined to deal- 


BY KRUSEMAN VAN ELTEN, 





says: ‘‘W. P. Frith, the 
celebrated English painter, 
received for his * Railway 
Station’ twenty thousand pounds, say one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. At the request of a gen- 

tleman living in Australia, he agreed to make a replica 
of this famous picture, under the express condition that 
it should never return to England. A young American 
artist who chanced to be studying in England under 
Mr. Frith performed the task in thirty-eight weeks, 
and received two hundred and twenty-eight dollars for 


his work. It is not known wheth- 


GIFFORD. 





people would not remark the difference between 
a colored and a tinted portrait, the effect is not 
really as natural and good, owing to the absence 
of the pale pink wash which gives so exactly the look 
of health and life. 


pearance, and this is only occasionally to be seen in 


The want of it leaves a papery ap- 


unusually fair women, infants, or adults of great deli- 
cacy of constitution. 
Every part of the likeness, except the cheeks, is done 


omnia 
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HOMEWARD BOUND.”’ BY J. G. BROWN. 
in the same way in tinting as in coloring. 

To tint the cheeks, prepare the flesh wash on the pa- 
lette, by rubbing down pink madder, raw sienna, and 
Naples yellow, mixing them well together with No. 3 
A little mor 
the photograph were to be colored, as it will be minus 


brush. » of the madder may be used than if 





er Mr. Frith touched up the pic- 
ture after it left the hands of his 
pupil, but he affixed his name to 
it and sold it for three thousand 
pounds, or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 

In the days of Claude Gelée, 
better known under the name of 
Claude lived in 
the the 
shameful practice of replicas was 


Lorraine, who 


seventeenth century, 
as common as it is at present. 
This painter, whose works were 
so extensively copied and foisted 
upon picture collectors, was com- 
pelled, in order to detect the 
spurious and identify his own, to 
adopt the plan of making draw- 
ings of such as he was commis- 








— 
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sioned to paint, and keeping at 
the same time a record of the 
names of the purchasers. These examples could be mul- 
tiplied ‘‘ ad infinitum,’’ but they suffice to show how 
important it is for the purchaser to be always on his 
guard. The practice of imposing spurious works on the 
public as original is probably as old as art itself, nor is 
it likely to die out. 


“OLD CEDARS 





ON THE COAST OF MAINE.’’ BY J. D. SMILLIE. 


the after-coat of pink. Also place a patch of the pink 


madder on the palette, not very thick in consistency, 
and make No.1 sable brush fairly full with it. Then 
quickly and lightly put the flesh wash over the face 
with the large brush, and immediately take up the 
small and touch the still surface in the 


one wet 
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middle of the cheeks with the point. It must be 
placed with as gentle a hand as in stippling, or the 
weight of the brush will cause the primary wash to 
recede and leave the coloring matter, which the junc- 
ture of the two compelled to flow from the fine pencil 
in a patch, showing the plain carte through it. There 
is no difficulty and very little patience is required ; but 
unless the pink is put on quickly and lightly, so as to 
amalgamate with but not move the wash beneath, the 
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scope for a very great development of subject. It is 
the moment when the division of General Faron (now 
Inspector of Marine), after having taken Champigny, 
situated above the Marne, fortified itself in the village 
and defended, foot by foot, the houses and enclosures 
against the return attack of the Saxony and Wurtem- 
berg divisions in the battle of the 2d of December, 
1870. The chateau which I have shown is one of those 
to be found at the fork of the two roads of Chennevieres, 

a place well known to those Parisians who 





—— —. 





as 


— 





took part in the scenes of the siege of 
Paris. The officer shown in the centre of 
the picture is General Faron, who was ap- 
pointed General of Division on the field of 
battle. The foot-soldiers belong to the 
One Hundred and Thirteenth Regiment of 
the Line, who lost a great number in the 
three days of the fight. The sappers, who 
are making the embrasures in the wall to 
allow the sharpshooters to fire under pro- 
tection, and are barricading the openings 
with all kinds of material ; the artillerists, 
who are placing the battery-guns in posi- 
tion, all likewise were under the orders of 








‘* BURNED PINES.”’ 


BY J. C. NICOLL. 
final effect is more ghastly than can be imagined. The 
first wash must be of medium substance, as if too solid 
the pink will not blend with it, and if excessively thin 
the tint will run upon it over all parts alike, and violent 
inflammation will be the result apparently aimed at. 
Do not neglect to take up the brush (previously filled) 
at once when the flesh hue has been applied, for if this 
be allowed to dry at‘all the pink will not flow evenly 
on, or rather through it. While still wet, if the fluid is 
found to be going farther on the nose, ear, or jawbone 
than is desired, it is easy to lead it about with the tip of 
the pencil. 

Those who wish to color collections of photographs 
of artists, actresses, and singers, might adopt this plan 
of doing the faces, as much time is saved by it ; but 
when the photograph is a good one, and a really fin- 
ished picture is desired, it is better to use the other 
method. The longer process gives a far softer and in- 
finitely more pleasing result. 

The gum to be used in the eyes, mouth, and 
nostrils will keep a long time; it is beautifully clear 
and smooth when made in the following way: Let 
an ounce of the cleanest, best, and whitest gum 
arabic be reduced to a coarse powder; put it in a 
small vial, pour some distilled water upon it until 
the liquid reaches twice the height of the gum, place the 
vial in a moderately warm situation, having a piece of 
muslin loosely twisted over the mouth to exclude dust ; 
shake it occasionally till the gum appears to be dissoived, 
then fix a piece of clean new flannel over a tumbler, so 
that it may hang down like a shallow bag, pour the so- 
lution of gum into it, and leave it to strain through ; 
afterward place the contents of the tumbler in a small, 
wide-mouthed, stoppered bottle, together with a little 





““EVENING.”” BY R. M. SHURTLEFF. 
piece of camphor. The straining must on no account 


be omitted. 


EDOUARD DETAILLE’S famous picture of the ‘‘ De- 
fence of Champigny’’ was illustrated in the October 
number of THE ART AMATEUR. The following de- 
scription of it is by the painter himself in a recently 
published letter to ex-Judge Hilton, the purchaser of 
the work: ** The episode which I have chosen gives 








Faron, who at this time com- 
manded the right wing of the French 
army. I have endeavored to portray in the 

most exact manner possible the various scenes of which 

I was a witness, having been myself a soldier in the 

‘Garde Mobile’ during the siege of Patis, and in paint- 

ing this work I have had the advantage of being able 

to reproduce some souvenirs absolutely personal.”’ 


General 














** FONTARABIA.”” 


BY J. F. HIND. 


ART IN PROVIDENCE, 





A LOAN EXHIBITION AND A PLEA FOR SOMETHING 


MORE, 


PROVIDENCE, February 4, 1880. 

WE have been treated to a loan exhibition at the First 
Light Infantry Fair which has just closed. 
lection of pictures was the best that has ever been 
opened to the public in this State. The catalogue num- 
bers ran up to one hundred and e‘ghty-four, and the 
aggregate value was $200,000, The exhibition of- 
fered a rare opportunity for the comparison of dif- 


The col- 


ferent styles, schools, and motifs ; for Antwerp, 
Diisseldorf, Munich, English, French, Italian, and 
American painters were to be seen side by side. 
There Horace Vernet Detaille, and 
Berne-Bellecour ; Breton, Millet and Merle ; Greuze 
and Cabanel, Diaz and the elder Daubigny, Corot 
and Cermak, with Courbet, Le Roux, Meissonier, 
the pupils of Géréme and Delaroche, and so on. 
There were good specimens of nearly every much- 
talked-of painter, and of others less known, but 
perhaps no less entitled to attention. 

It gives one pleasure to sit by his fire and estimate 
how many great works are housed in this city of a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, when only ten individuals 
lend so many. But the after-thought is of how little good 
they are doing the public. There should be a free loan 
exhibition, for there are many within my knowledge who 
really cannot afford the fee of admission and the price 
of the catalogue, and they are the very ones that are 


were and 


‘AUTUMN ON KNOLL FARM.” 





hungering for just these things. Why are our wealthy 
citizens willing to loan in aid of a fashionable military 
fair, and yet unwilling to do so for the benefit of the art- 




















“POP CORN.”’ BY T. W. WOOD. 
needing public? We hope there is no false pride and 
selfishness in this thing. We know that it injures frames 
to have them carted back and forth, but does it not seem 
that these beautiful things should do more good than 
they possibly can in a private gallery? Why could not 
cheaper frames be substituted during such an exhi- 
bition? There is doubtless much expense connected 
with such things, and there are also many abundantly 
provided with the means of bearing it. Perhaps, instead 
of asking greater favors, we should express more grati- 
tude for the opportunity we have had of studying to- 
gether so many good works. We confidently believe, 
however, that it will not be very long before a free loan 
exhibition or an art museum is opened to the Providence 


public, 
HJALMAR STURLESON., 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HUNT SALE—NOTEWORTHY PICTURES ON EX- 
HIBITION—-A PAINTER OF THE BURNE-JONES 
SCHOOL. 


Boston, February 10, 1880. 
THE last scene of all in the mournful tragedy of 
Hunt's demise is one at which, as has often been re- 
marked during be 
laughing in his sleeve, for ghosts can be supposed to 
laugh at least a 


the past week, his ghost must 


hollow, mocking laugh. Hunt never 
lacked for buyers in his life, and got good prices—any 
thing he named most generally. But his wildest self- 
appreciation never vaunted himself to himself in such 
request at such figures as the mortuary sale of his 





BY HAMILTON GIBSON, 


studio contents a week ago for the benefit of the 
“estate’’ found him. It was the day of the great 
storm and of the heaviest.snow-fall of the winter. The 
horse-car service, and almost all other travel in the 
city streets, was virtually suspended. It was a day 
when every thing is postponed by common consent—a 











‘ 


‘dies non’’ even for pressing business engagements. 
But this day of blinding gale and knee-deep drift found 
the place of the auction sale of Hunt's studio-sweepings 
packed with an anxious and determined throng of men 
and women—old and young. I say sweepings ad- 
visedly, for nothing that could be stretched or ironed 
into shape fit for framing seems to have been thought 
unworthy to bring grist to the ‘‘ estate’’ on this memo- 
rial occasion. There were sketches and studies for pic- 
tures that subsequently took very different form, many 
of which were painful for any admirer of the artist to 
look at, framed and catalogued and gravely put forward 
as pictures of great price. There were charcoal draw- 
ings by the score, a large proportion of which were the 
merest scratching and mussing, with perhaps one line 
of serious drawing apiece, or mass of shadow or bril- 
liant high-light, thrown off upon a note-book leaf to 
preserve something that had struck the painter as of 
possible future use. There was much in all this that 
no friendly hand surely would ever have exposed to 
the public gaze—that Hunt himself would have thrust 
back into his portfolio or tossed into the fire. The more 
special friends of Hunt were a little staggered at this 
turning inside out of his sketch-books and ransacking 
of his private memoranda, but smilingly thought may- 
hap enthusiasts as devoted as themselves might find 
something to care for in the chips and litter of the 
master’s workshop. But devotion the most affection- 
ate was turned into dismay and disgust when the vul- 
gar popular craze and rush for these things by people 
who evidently could have little true appreciation of 
them the 
“boom.’’ The crowd ran the things up by rapid bid- 


was witnessed at sale. It was simply a 
ding with as little discrimination as they show in bid- 
ding on speculative railroad and silver mining shares in 
the Stock Exchange. that a 
Hunt sketch was a bonanza. <A gentleman tells me 


The idea seemed to be 


that the charcoal sketch of a painting representing a 
landscape on his grounds, the completed painting of 
which Hunt received $300 for, was sold for thrice that 
sum, and the charcoal was much blurred by rubbing in 
the portfolio, the artist having taken no pains to pre- 
serve it. That the persons who profit by this prodig- 
ious and posthumous popularity of Hunt neither need 
nor deserve to do so, is not the most annoying thing 
about the amazing phenomena of this sale. It is that 
the true and sympathetic appreciation—the intelligent 
conviction of earnest believers in Hunt's work and in- 
fluence—is overslaughed and buried under by this vulgar 
and indiscriminate competition of relic-buyers and igno- 
rant speculaiors. It is small consolation that so many 
of them are badly *' 


be ashamed to tell the price of a year hence. 


stuck’ with acquisitions they will 
The 
scramble has proved that there is a blind and abject ac- 
ceptance of the dictum of fashion and authority, and 
little intelligent taste or independent judgment in mat 
ters of art in this community—an exposure doubly irri- 
tating and humiliating, considering that Hunt, who so 
despised fashion and detested obedience to authority, 
and loved, above all else, to defy both in teaching paint- 
ers and public to emancipate their ideas, should hav: 
become the occasion of so clear a demonstration of thi 
provincial bondage of Boston to her oracles. 

Some of your New York artists have taken to exhibit 
ing important new works first in this market. J. G. 
Brown, for instance, has at Williams & Everett's gal- 
lery his latest work—the best of his pictures of Ameri- 
can and New York types of representative character 
that I have ever seen. It is a group of ‘longshoremen 
seated and sprawling among bales of cotton for their 
noon meal and rest. Ten or a dozen figures compose 
the group which stretches across a large canvas. The 
sterns and rigging of shipping constitute the back- 
ground, and with the canal barges near by identify the 
‘locale’ as the North River shore above Canal Street. 
The men are absolutely American, of that refreshing 
realism and unconventionality of delineation which de- 
light the American familiar with New York life as ‘‘ very 
truth,’’ and which caused the critic Hamerton to hail Mr. 
Brown's work at Paris as a truly American and original 
picture—not the traditional European subjects and fig- 
ures painted in America that so many of our American 
artists, bred in Paris or Munich, produce. ‘There is 
a fine dramatic expressiveness in the picture too. A 
plain but clear-headed, intelligent-looking American 
citizen of forty-five or fifty, in shirt sleeves and bare- 
headed, is evidently ‘laying down the law’’ (having 
finished his repast from the tin pail between his legs) to 
his younger companions, one or two of whom listen 
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with attent faces and apparently ready replies ; an- 
other, a hard-looking young fellow, is seemingly inter 
jecting disparaging remarks behind his back ; still an- 
other, a stout, good-natured teamster, stands smoking, 
simply an amused listener to the *‘ old man’s’’ argu- 
ment, while several others (including a freshly-arrived 
German emigrant with a slightly outlandish cut of coat 
and shirt-collar, and a decidedly refined-looking Ameri- 
can to whom the rough business into which he has 
drifted in the big city is an exhausting and depressing 
last resort) have dropped all interest in the discussion, 
and are trying to snatch a nap. There is something 
intensely interesting in the transparent characters so 
vividly and sympathetically painted, and a profound 
pathos mingling with the humor of this ‘* poor man’s 
parliament.’’ With all this mastery of drawing, coloring, 
and finish, and all the cleverness in vividly distinguish 
ing character, there is yet lacking, as in most of this 
Each 


and figure speaks for itself with a strength of individual 


painier’s compositions, a blending unity. face 
** values,’’ and 
The work 


its power 


insistence that knows no such things as 
is a little distracting to the eye and mind. 

lacks that highest quality which sweeps all 
and truth into one chord of harmony and effect. But 
if Mr. Brown had that supreme gift you would be boast- 
Mr. F. H. 


Everett's his 


ing of a New York Teniers or Munkacsy. 
De Williams & 


newest work-—a picture of the ocean steamship that 


Haas also exhibits at 


went ashore at Long Branch last summer --and a bril 
Jiant and stirring subject it is. The British red of the 
steamship’s tipped-up hull and smoke-stacks furnishes 
a high key of color for the centre of the picture, and the 
surf, lighters around, are 


running gray and tossing 


painted in with all of De Haas’s refined and sustained 
strength in such marine details. A soberly rich and 
landscape by Wyant is also exhibited 
In fact Williams & 


Everett's gallery is a boon to amateurs and artists here. 


chastely poetic 


here fresh from the artist’s studio. 


One never steps in there without finding something fresh 
and important from abroad, At present the display 
(for which an admission is very properly charged, as a 
Goupil’s) contains a splendid and sensational work by 
Hans Makart (the ** Cairo Turkey-Seller,’’ seen at your 
Merle 


scape by Wahlberg, the Norwegian pupil of Corot, in 


Seventh Regiment fair) ; a new ; a heavenly land- 
troducing the northern lights behind the rising moon 
with wonderful effect ; two large cattle pieces by Pey- 
roul-Bonheur ; agreat Jacque ; a magnificent Ziem, pic- 
turing the Bosphorus, and a number of canvases by 
pupils of these two, almost equal to those of their mas 
Nikutowski. 


This last is a Russian artist, who, though not yet much 


ters; a Schreyer, a Borgmann, and a 


advertised, has in him the technical powers and subtle, 


sad spirit characterizing the art of the Poles, Hunga- 


rians, and the tardily-civilized peoples of “Eastern 


Europe in general. His subject is the halt for prayers 
of a train of Siberian prisoners, a national and histori- 
cal topic of the first class, and it is treated in so masterly 
a fashion that its dreary significance haunts the specta- 
tor like a real scene of sorrow and suffering stoically 
‘ndured. 

I believe | 


sentative of the Burne-Jones school of English painters 


have never mentioned the Boston repre- 


Thomas Dewing; and there is good occasion for dew- 
zug it now (this style of spelling and pronunciation 
aptly illustrates his super-refined style of drawing and 
painting, not less out of the ordinary fashion), since he 
has just placed on exhibition with Doll & Richards one 
This 


once healthy young New-Englander has had the advan- 


of his most mystical and excruciating fantasies. 
tage of drawing lessons in Paris—in GérOme’s studio 
and came home with a prestige for the clear, 
But he 
been gradually lifted off the earth and wafted away 
His 
figures, from being hard and unshrinkingly accurate de- 


I believe 


literal drawing taught there. seems to have 


from his hold on sublunary persons and things. 


lineations of the nude female form, have become thin 
and mysterious exhalations floating amid flying blos- 
som-seeds through the ether on the wind of their own 
draperies, or straining, bending, and yearning in all im- 
aginable and unimaginable sentimental agonies, if sit- 
ting or walking. Sadder than this the drawing has 
grown bad. Each picture has been allegorical or illus- 
trative of some unknown romaunt or rhapsody out of 
Swinburne or Rossetti, and unintelligible to the coarse 
unfeeling world for which the artist mzs¢ paint, even 
though it be wholly unworthy of him. 
duct of this unappreciated genius exhibited to-day rep- 


The latest pro- 


resents two damozels seated on a well-curb, or what 
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may be that, blowing a duet on the long, thin brass 
musical instruments used in ancient Egypt, at least ac- 
** Aida.”” In 


front of these two long and Jorn damozels sit two lorn 


cording to the learned Egyptologists of 


and long greyhounds howling at the trumpets, and afar 
in the sky two long converging lines of birds wend their 
windy flight toward the horizon What is it ? you ask. 
Somebody asked Mr. Dewing himself, 
It was painted on the great basic 


I don’t know. 
and he didn’t know. 
principle of the Burne-Jones business, ** Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico,"’ the principle that made the historic 
success of the 
. . « “ painter-man who thought himself divine, 
Correggio-Delmonico-del-Michael-Angeline.” 


GRETA. 
¢ ° 
Private Galleries. 
COLLECTION OF MISS CATHARINE L,. WOLFE. 


AN exquisite house, fronting on one of our greenest 


and smallest civie parks ; an interior filled with bibelots 


for which the various world’s fairs have been levied on ; 
a radiant, brightly-colored suite of rooms, far better 
adapted to showing off pictures than is generally the 
case in mansions not provided with a special gallery ; 
refinement everywhere, with a 


evidences of taste and 


most comfortable sense of illimitability in their indul- 


gence. Such are the signs which invite the favored 
visitor to delicious self-culture in this chapel of the 
Muses. By way of beadle or verger, as the intruder 


prepares to.go his rounds, there introduces himself the 
smallest terrier of the known dog-world, a black-and-tan 
adult about the size of a rat, who bounds from one ar- 
ticle of vertu to another until he attains the mantelpiece, 
ind superintends the tour of the room from that ele 
vation. 
Hung as a centre on the principal parlor-wall, and 
diametrically opposite the black-and-tan terrier, is ** The 
Shulamite,’’ a life-size figure by Cabanel, which may be 
seen etched in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for August 
of the year 1876, the season of the original's appearance 
in the Paris Salon, The subject is a single whole-length, 
filling the composition, and representing an Oriental 
type of beauty, of exaltation and longing, as the pas- 
sionate creature leans her head on her hand with swim- 
ming eyes and attentive ears, harkening for the voice of 
the beloved. Every accessory is Eastern and biblical ; 
the bare feet are as soft as lilies; the gauzes and em- 
broideries are Tyrian fabrics from Hiero’s schools of art 
needlework. In the mingled simplicity and luxury of 
the theme we have a revelation of Lebanon's golden age, 


\t- 


certain sense as 


of Solomon. 


under the enlightened miagistracy 


tractive as is the topic, and skilful in a 
is the craftsmanship, there are signs all through the 
picture of the degradation of Cabanel’s later years—-the 
sexless softness of the touch, the deliquescence of hu- 
man flesh into mere jelly and gluten, the absence of any 
deep feeling or any original conception in the handling 
of the theme. 

By the same artist is seen the likeness of his patron- 
the 
atti- 


a courtly and charming piece of portraiture ; 
the 


ess, 
subject is seen life-size and nearly full length ; 
tude is one of those willowy and flexible ones scarcely 
possible except to the slender American feminine type ; 
a robe of white satin, exposing the neck in a deep-pointed 
heart-shaped aperture, falls around the figure with a 
grace worthy of Metzu, and is re lieved on all its edges 
by mossy borders of dark gray fur. The painting of 
the attenuated hands makes them a picture of them- 
selves. 

A highly-prized and munificently-paid picture is the 
-!* Holy Family’? by L. Knaus, which has been etched by 
Unger ; the plate has been seen in L’Art, as well as 
in a German publication, and later in The Portfolio for 
July, 1878. 
in Egypt, the figures relieved against a dark background 


It is a sitting group, representing the repose 


whose upper portion breaks out into a swarm of Cupid- 
like cherubs. As might be expected Knaus in his type 
of the Madonna insists on her peasant origin, and this 
contribution to the proletarian history of the sources of 
Christianity is the only approach to originality in the 
The mother and her babe differ in 


painting. no es- 


sential way from Knaus’s ordinary studies of comely 


low life. The protection of this picture by a pane of 


glass deprives it of much of its charm. 


* Copyright reserved by the author, 
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By Gabriel Max, the dramatic Munich artist, there is 
‘*The Last Token,”’ a life-size figure of a Christian girl 
going to martyrdom in the Coliseum. As the hapless 
creature staggers among the wild beasts who are to tear 
her to pieces, and supports her failing form with one 
hand against the wall, a fresh rose falls at her feet ; it is 
‘‘ the last token,’’ the final symbol of earthly love coming 
at the supreme moment to distract her thoughts from her 
heavenly journey. The eager upward glance of her eye, 
as she seeks her lover among the spectators, will quickly 
be changed for the absorbed and collected rapture of the 
martyr, when Rome proceeds to work her will, and 
make of this tender unknown maiden one of the saints 
of the faith. 

The specimen of Decamps is perhaps the gem of the 
collection, and is one of the two or three finest works 
owned in America of that master. It represents *‘ The 
Night-Watch at Smyrna”’ going its rounds. A twilight 
veil is beginning to fall on the plastered wa'ls of the 
Eastern city, whose rich limpidity of light is attained 
with that ease and largeness of style peculiar to the ar- 
tist ; and among these brilliant latticed houses the Ori- 
ental throng makes way for the mounted police as it 
shoots through the streets on Forseback, the leader rid- 
ing proudly first in his glittering Arnault costume, and 
the rest sweeping on in his wake. The consummate 
horsemanship with which the gendarmes sit their steeds, 
the breezy sense of motion in the troop, the general 
scheme of rich and suave color, make this one of the 
most satisfying and harmonious pieces of Orientalism in 
the range of art. 

A small picture by Hamon shows two of his graceful, 
helpless-looking, brainless girls, as soft and defenceless 
as blossoms, buying vases at a Greek potter's booth, 
The seller leans over his counter, quite in the style of 
the Grand Magazin du Louvre or Petit St. Thomas. 
It was Hamon’s incessant and successful joke to wrap 
modern French manners and ways in classic costumes, 
just to show how natural they would look, and how un- 
By 
Hébert, an artist who is a great stranger in America, is 


changing are human whimsies through the ages. 


seen a young face of a beautiful youthful type, the head 
and shoulders bare, the profile turned to the right ; the 
Oriental darkness of the 
notice, and reminds the 
of the Pompeii frescoes. 
specimen owned by our fellow-countrymen of the painter 
of those gems of the Luxembourg, the ‘* Malaria’’ 
the ‘‘ Cervarolles ;’" we recall Mr. Belmont’s ** Savoy- 
ard with Puppets,’* and the color-study for the ** Cer- 


complexion is the chief point to 
visitor of the sun-burned gods 
This is not literally the only 


and 


varolles’’ in a Boston parlor; but the rarity of the 
melancholy painter’s work in our sunny country makes 
this small specimen additionally precious. By Van 
Marcke, the eminent pupil of Troyon, there is a fine 
** Landscape and Cattle,’’ about five feet by seven, show- 
ing to a particular degree the transmitted influence of 
Constable, that master who was really the artistic parent 
of Troyon. 

** The Pawnbroker’s Shop’’ was recently described in 
this magazine, on the occasion of its being lent by its 
owner for the Seventh Regiment Fair. It will suffice 
now to say that it is one of the noblest extant and most 
elaborate specimens of Munkacsy’s earlier and certainly 
stronger manner. At that time the artist felt that he 
needed the starkest and most opaque blacks to be laid 
on in patches and serve as reliefs for his faces ; nothing 
but blackness and opacity would act as the proper foil 
to his most vigorously-modelled figures and solid objects. 
In less happy instances he Boldly plastered his inkiness 
as a background all around the figure ; and this was a 
falsity, because nature’s backgrounds are never black, 
but always show the Rembrandt trembling of golden 
notes. In Miss Wolfe’s example he has modified his 
trick with exquisite tact ; his patches of black are there, 
because he needs them ; you can pick out three or four 
conspicuous ones at symmetrical distances across the 
picture ; but they are the robes and dresses and velvet- 
eens of foreground figures; foreground figures need 
not look atmospheric, if the aérial perspective of the rest 
is good: and thus the artist secures that trick of em- 
phasis which belongs to his special rhetoric, without 
violating probabilities. As for the dramatic interest of 


the throng at the pawnbroker’s, it is the whole gamut of 
society, studied with the versatility and acumen of a 
Hogarth. 

Lefebvre’s ‘* Fisher-Girl’’ was also lent for the Seventh 
Regiment Fair; it is a life-size full-length of a Greek 
fisherman’s daughter sitting on a rock by the sea, the 
net she has been weaving lying by her hand as she turns 
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her classic profile away from the spectator. Of course, 
as a study by the most exquisite modern draughtsman 
of the female form, the “‘ Maiden’’ has a certain statu- 
esque importance. But the play of light and color on 
the form does not belong to the landscape; it is a 
studied figure around which a bit of conventional 
scenery has been painted in ; anybody can see that the 
relief of the model against a whitish sky has been ob- 
tained by hanging a sheet behind the original. 

The specimen of Gérdme, though not of a popular 
nature, is really one of the best that can be found. It 
is the interior of the ‘* Mosque of Amrou,’’ at Cairo, a 
bit of medizvalism even for Moslem architecture, having 
been constructed in the first century of the hegira, at 
once one of the most interesting monuments of Cairo, 
and one of the earliest witnesses of the conquest of Is- 
lamism. In this interior, with its look of antiquity and 
bareness, its mighty intersections of wooden braces and 
pillars, like nothing else that Eastern architecture fur- 
nishes, is seen one of those crowds that only Géréme 
can paint—photographic, ethnological, actual. ‘There 
are multitudes of figures, standing in adoration. A cor- 
pulent Turk at the right is uncommonly well planted on 
his feet, a thing that most modern painters, and many 
of the famous old ones, neglect wilfully. An interesting 
figure is a slender penitent, or begging monk, naked 
among the richly-clothed worshippers, and crowned with 
a forest of crispy black hair, which he has allowed to 
grow, against Moslem custom, in accordance with some 


fanatic vow. This GérOme is an intense concentration 


of a great many smaller GérOmes-—an armload_ of 
miniatures. 


By Bonnat there is a pitiably inferior example, a life- 
size Contadina girl of twelve, drinking at a Roman foun- 
tain. Bonnat has this 
occasional alacrity at sinking into bathos. By Merle 
there is a conventionally beautiful life-size Bretonne girl, 


It is without vigor or character. 


clasping her hands on her breast ; by Merle also there 
is a life-size embodiment of Spring—a graceful maiden 
straying through a wood, clothed only in a floating chiton 
of dark striped gauze, like streaming vapor, as she steals 
through the blossoming trees. 

The “* Day-dream”’ of Couture is a far stronger thing, 
and is one of the finest productions of his capricious 
pencil. It is a life-size figure of a schoolboy of ten, 
throwing aside his books to blow soap-bubbles on the 
school desk. It is a lovely, whimsical, infinitely tender 
motive, painted with the last degree of delicacy, sensi- 
tiveness and vigor. This production is possibly the 
poem of Couture’s life. It was done to the order of Mr. 
John Wolfe, a cousin of the present owner, whose fine 
gallery may challenge our attention soon. 

The remaining Knaus we should have mentioned along 
with his ‘* Holy Family,’’ but for the utterly incongruous 
difference of subject. It is a diamond of the first water, 
and represents all that Knaus can do in his most indi- 
vidual line. An old woman, sitting in a dingy cellar 
and perhaps disappointed of human affection in some 
early love tragedy, has given up her existence to the 
cultivation of cats. They swarm over her. A nearly 
white cat sleeps tyrannically in her lap, preventing her 
from stirring ; a kitten is perched on her shoulder ; in 
front are half a dozen kits playing around a dark sit- 
ting tabby ; one of the little soft morsels flies quite 
through the air toward another extended on its back 
with its paws all abroad ; and another little kitten leans 
up against the old cat so much as to be out of all bal- 
ance, like an image of a kit that has been reared against 
awalltodry. ‘The mysteries of cat character are solved 
in this picture until there is nothing more Jeft worth dis- 
covering. Knaus has found the philosopher's stone of 
catkind. 

A grand specimen of Jules Breton represents a 
**Pardon’’ or church-festival of Brittany, showing a 
throng that whitens the whole churchyard and hillside 
with its starched coifs. In the midst the long-haired 
peasantmen, types of the primitive apostles, reverently 
bear the host in its sacred procession around the exte- 
rior of the chapel. Painted with full sympathy and relig- 
ious feeling, and important from its populous assem- 
blage of types, this superb Breton deserves to rank with 
his ‘‘ Benediction of the Harvests”’ in the Luxembourg. 

By Riefstahl there is a marriage procession in a moun- 
tainous country. A water-color of Fortuny’s, less im- 
portant than some, shows the ‘‘ Camel Driver's Re- 
pose.’’ Camels are lying down and stretching their 
flexible noses along the ground, a donkey lying near 
turns its head to the left, and the driver rests among his 
brutes, brutal as they. Another water-color, by Bida, 








may be rather called a drawing, heightened with a few 
tints ; it isa large and delicately drawn scene of the de- 
struction of the Mamelukes. A courtyard is crowded 
with figures, a gateway in the middle distance is thronged 
with the soldiery ; and death, pain, and despair in all 
their forms writhe and interlace in front. Water-colors 
by Simonetti and other capable painters decorate the 
up-stairs rooms. 

By Vibert, in oil-color, is his amusing scene of a priest 
at a garden table whose hospitality he is all the while 
testing, admonishing a Spanish maja for her light be- 
havior at the instance of the mother, who watches the 
effect. By Hector Leroux is seen a classical] subject, 
two Roman ladies visiting the interior of atomb. By 
Troyon there is a landscape with cattle. By Dupré and 
De Cock there are valuable and characteristic land- 
scapes, as well as a pair by Marechal in the hall. 

The cabinets of curiosities are a collection that would 
reward a separate visit. We will mention but a few. 
The large faience plaques from the late Exposition, with 
gilding under the glaze, merit special attention. That 
showing the profile of a medizval Swiss girl in a plumed 
hat, is by R. Collin ; the other exhibits a classical sub- 
ject. The fine aiguiére of modern Limoges enamel, 
with illustrations from Tasso’s ‘* Jerusalem,’’ was 
painted by Soyer. One of the parlors contains a good 
modern statue in marble of a girl at a fountain. The 
life-size nearly nude Nubian lamp-bearers in bronze 
which decorate the hall, were modelled by Toussaint, 
and only one other pair of the same size (now in Europe) 
was ever cast. CICERONE, 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. 

THE progress of modern civilization has produced 
some notable and not altogether desirable effects in 
the domain of art. Concerning these a recent English 
writer in The Contemporary Review makes some in- 
structive observations. The Hindoo, says this author, 
arranges colors for a fabric with the same certainty of 
intuition that a bird weaves his nest, or a spider its 
His blues and greens are as harmonious in their 
while the 


web. 
combinations as those of Nature herself ; 
‘“educated”’ Englishman is now introducing every 
species of atrocity in form and color wherever he goes, 
ruining the beautiful native manufactures by instruc- 
tions from his superior ‘* standpoint,’ forcing the 
workers to commit every blunder which he does him- 
self at home, in order to adapt their fabrics to the 
abominable taste of the middle classes in England. 
Even the missionaries, male and female, cannot hold 
their hands, and teach the children in schools and 
harems crochet and cross-stitch of the worst designs 
and colors, instead of the exquisite native embroidery 
of the past. Arsenic greens, magenta, and gas-tar 
dyes, are introduced by order of the merchants into 
carpets and cashmere shawls; vile colors and forms 
in pottery and bad Jacquer-work are growing up, by 
command, in China and Japan. There seems to be 
no check or stay to the irruption of bad taste which is 
swamping the whole world. The Japanese have even 
been recommended to make a museum of their own 
beautiful old productions quickly, or the very memory 
of their existence, and of the manner in which they 
were made, would be lost. 

It is commonly supposed that the taste of the French 
is better than the English, and the pretty, the bizarre, 
the becoming, may indeed be said to belong to their 
domain ; but high art is not their vocation. A certain 
harmony is obtained by quenching color, as in the 
‘* soupir étouffé,’’ the ‘‘ Bismarck malade,”’ the “‘ rose 
dégradée, the of the Sévres all 
eighth and tenth degrees of dilution; but pure color 
like that of Persia and of the East generally they never 
now dare to dip their hands into. The gorgeous effects 
of their own old painted glass, the ‘‘ rose windows’’ of 
the churches at Rouen and in many other towns of 
Normandy, are far beyond their present reach. 

The stained glass of all countries in Europe, indeed, 
belonging to the good times, is a feast of color which none 
of the modern work can approach. ‘ Last 
Judgment,’ said to be from designs by Albert Diirer, 
which was taken in a sea-fight on its road to Spain, 
and put up in a little church at Fairford, in Gloucester- 
shire, which dazzles us with its splendor; and the 
scraps which are still to be found all over England in 
village churches (many of which are now believed to 
be of home manufacture) are as beautiful as the great 


Flemish windows thirty feet high. 


celadon”’ china, 


There isa 
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BOSTON NOTES. 


The new American Art Gallery in Boston promises 
to prove a complete success, if internal disagreements ¢an be 
About sixty artists have banded together in this 


kept down. 
Dealers were inclined to 


gallery on the co-operative principle. 
laugh at the endeavor when the scheme was first proposed and 
the hall in the studio building secured; but the support has been 
generous and complete thus far, and there seems little doubt of 
the end being accomplished, which is to gain for home work a 
proper recognition, and secure for its exhibition a place where it 
may not be subject to the prejudices in favor of foreign produc- 
tions. Through the manager, the Gallery has published a card 
disclaiming any desire to ‘‘make war," or ‘‘run opposition.” 
The declaration asserts that the Gallery will attend strictly to its 
own business, and suggests the propriety of others doing the 
same. 


At the regular semi-annual meeting of the Boston 
Crayon Club the various reports were of a most satisfactory 
nature, showing perfect harmony and prosperity. The member- 
ship has increased more than three-fold since the previous meet- 
ing. ‘The drawing school is well attended, and the finances are 
in a prosperous condition. Boston artists are paying much more 
attention to crayon drawing and water color painting than for- 
merly. The water color department in the Art Club exhibition 
was one of the finest displays that has ever been made by the 
members of the profession in Boston. Several admirable studies 
were presented, and a few productions that would rank well with 
the most successful and elaborate work in the country. 


The last of the collection of pictures by the late 
Wm. M. Hunt, sixty-six oil paintings and one hundred draw- 
ings, that passed unsold through the various exhibitions, were 
disposed of at auction on the 3d of February. The catalogue 
alone was an interesting relic to those who could not afford a 
more expensive souvenir. It was prepared in a most artistic 
manner, and supplied with extracts from the late artist's famous 
** Art Talks." In six Sunday afternoons that this collection was 
exhibited in the Art Museum, the number of visitors aggregated 
over 12,000, a marked evidence of the esteem in which the artist 
was held by his fellow citizens. 

John Sellinger, the artist, who has lately returned 
from study in Munich, and taken a high position among the 
painters of Boston, has received the commission to execute the 
portrait of the late president of Brown University. This was 
among the orders that Mr. Hunt left unfilled at his death. 

William Willard has completed a portrait of Mr. 
Hunt, which is much admired.——Otis Weber is completing 
‘The Reception of General Grant in San Francisco,"’ from stud- 
ies made upon the spot.——Auction sales have not been frequent 
in Boston during the winter, and, with a very few exceptions, 
those who have made the attempt have found them unusually 
unsuccessful. Private sales of works of art have been more fre- 
quent, and at better prices in consequence.——George L. Brown 
has sailed at last for Italy. His intention is to make his stay a 
long one.——The Boston Art Museum has received a valuable 
donation from Edward Atkins, in the shape of two hundred 
statuettes, representing the different classes of India. 


BALTIMORE NOTES. 

The event in Baltimore art circles during Febru- 
ary was Myers & Hedian’'s exhibition of paintings in the large 
new gallery of the firm on North Charles Street. Among the 
artists represented were A. Quartley and J. G. Brown. The 
latter's fine little study, ‘‘ Open Your Mouth and Shut Your 
Eyes," was one of the most pleasing of the smaller pictures. A. 
W. Thompson's bold work, ‘‘ Mount Monadnock,”’ held a 
prominent position, and Quartley's ‘‘ Evening at Narraganset.” 
seemed a fitting companion piece. 

Workmen are busily engaged at the Peabody 
Institute art gallery in Baltimore, putting in position the frieze 
of the Parthenon and other plaster works from Europe. The 
difficulty of the work of placing the frieze around the room 
makes it slow, and it is probable that the gallery will not be 
open for public inspection until next fall. A second consign- 
ment of casts of antiques is now on the way from Rome, having 
been shipped by a sailing vessel from Leghorn. 

Mr. Way, a well-known Baltimore artist, has 
lately received a number of orders for his fruit works. Some 
houses in New York city have been negotiating with him for 
paintings of grapes, which are his specialty. 


Prof. W. E. Griffis, of Schenectady, N. Y., gave 
in January a series of lectures at the Peabody Institute, in Balti- 
more, on ‘‘ Ceramic Art in Japan,” which were among the most 
interesting of those given there the present season. The origin 
of pottery as an art in Japan, he said, dated back to 32 B.c. It 
was the ancient custom of the Japanese, at the death of men of 
the highest rank, to bury with them their immediate attendants, 
placing them in a circle around their chief. The substitution of 
clay figures for these attendants in the burial service gave rise to 
pottery as an art, and the oldest specimens of Japanese art are 
found in these graves, which are occasionally opened by anti- 


quarians. The potter's wheel came into use about the eighth 
century, and by means of it articles assumed a more artistic form. 
More than any other nation, the Japanese have succeeded in 
fixing by fire on clay a vast variety of brilliant colors. The lec- 
turer showed by stereopticon pictures the mixing of clay and 
moulding of pieces, the baking process, and the painting and 
gilding. One of the features of the lectures was the reading of 
a poem translated from the characters found on a heathen gob 
let. 


A committee of the Board of Managers of the 
Maryland Institute, in Baltimore, lately visited New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia, to obtain information to guide in the con- 
templated reorganization of the Maryland Institute Schools of Art 
and Design. They have reported the workings of the different 
institutions visited, and recommend that the Institute schools be 
reorganized, with a view to expanding their present operations, 
and making them part of a general system of art instruction in 
the public schools. The Board of Managers is also advised to 
ask the municipal authorities to establish a Museum of Indus- 
trial Art in connection with the Art Schools of the Institute 
This is designed to be similar to those of South Kensington and 
Philadelphia, in which specimens of industrial art work of every 
kind are collected for the instruction of the general public as 
well as of students. 


The Wednesday Club, a social and dramatic or- 
ganization, composed of ladies and gentlemen moving in the 
first circles of Baltimore society, has just completed and fur- 
nished a handsome new building. Dr. A. J. Volk has presented 
to the club a beautiful black walnut mantel-piece carved by him- 
self. The pilasters supporting the shelf are in high relief, em- 
blems of music, art, and the drama forming an entanglement of 
instruments and artists’ tools. The capital of each pilaster is a 
mask, of comedy on one side, and of tragedy on the 
There are also caricature figures of monkeys owl, the 


other. 
and an 
whole surmounted by an elk’s head with real antlers 

A movement is on foot in Baltimore to erect a 
statue to the late Johns Hopkins, founder of the Johns Ilopkins 
University and Hospital, to cost $20,000. It is probable that | 
Keyser, a young Baltimore artist, will be the sculptor 


FOREIGN NOTES 


A. H. Church, who possesses considerable attain- 
ments as an artist, and enjoys ahigh scientific reputation, has 
been chosen chemical professor by the English Royal Academy 

The list of donors to the “ votive church” erected 
at Vienna in commemoration of the escape of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph from assassination in February, 1853, is a 


The proud names of members of the imperial 


curious study. 
family, of great princes and princesses, of the great towns of the 
empire, are jostled by those of the humblest institutions and of 
yet humbler people. Eleven archduchesses present an altar of 
cedar of Lebanon in honor of the silver wedding of the emperor 
and empress ; the ex-khedive sends 1715 cubic feet of I’ gyptian 
marble; the Sheik of Eden offers through the Patriarch of the 
Maronites twenty-two posts of cedar wood; and then appears 
Theresia Seupper with a bit of needlework, and l'ranz Privor- 


sky, spurmaker, with an iron cross. 


Bert Publications. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 
A Handbook containing Two Thousand and 
By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


ARTISTS OF 
THEIR WORKS. 

Fifty Biographical Sketches, 
and LAURENCE HUTTON, 

2vols. There are few books of reference to which the 
can, after a rigid scrutiny, award such a full meed of praise as to 
We have tested its accuracy and completeness 


reviewer 


that before us. 
in many ways, and are prepared to say that it is the most val- 
uable book of its kind, in the English language atleast. In Eng- 
land itis already as much a standard work as it has become in 
the United States, where it originated. ‘The difficulties the edi 
tors necessarily encountered in collecting the information it 
contains must have been enormous. Here are more than two 
thousand biographies, the materials for which had to be gathered 
for the most part from journals, magazines, and reviews, and in 
hundreds of cases it was found necessary to communicate with 
the artists themselves for the purpose of getting accurate infor- 
mation. Many artists who received letters and circulars cid nét 
reply to them. The short criticisms of the principal artists fol- 
lowing the biographies are particularly valuable, from the fact 
that they are drawn from various scurces, and are evidently free 
from bias so far as the editors are concerned. Sometimes the 
estimates formed of the artist's works in these notices are contra- 
dictory, but that perhaps adds to their value as an expression of 
contemporary opinion. Admirably arranged indexes and a con- 
cise account of all the principal academies and art institutions in 
this country and in Europe further enhance the value of the 
work, which, being published at a moderate cost, should be 
owned by every art club, if not every art student, in the country. 

THE ART JOURNAL for February has, among 
other interesting articles, a pleasantly written sketch of ‘‘ Artist- 
Life in New York,” by John Moran. Lucy H. Hooper writes 
about ‘‘ The Second Exhibition of the French Water-Color So 
ciety." Mr. H. Bolton Jones, of Baltimore, is the American 


elected for notice, and illustrations of two of his works 
The publishers 


painter : 
have been skillfully cut in wood by Mr, Gibson. 
begin the series of prize designs for art manufacture announced 
in the prospectus for 1880. So far they are all English. They 
include designs for a chalice, a race cup, a lace curtain, a lace 
lappet end, a gas bracket, and a book-cover. The steel engrav- 
ings of the number are: ‘‘ The Confessional,”’ by W. Schmidt, 
after the clever painting by the younger Kaulbach ; ‘‘The Har- 
Brown, after G. Clausen, and * The City 
A plaque design and 


vest of the Sea,’ by T. 
Belle,’ by F. Holl, after J]. H. S. Mann 


a fan design are given for decorative art students 


THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW for January comes 
to hand late, by reason of the destruction of two of the illustra- 
tions in the recent great fire in Boston, The etched ‘ Portrait 
of Mrs, Adams" has been replaced, the second edition having 
Messrs. Kimmel & Voigt for the publishers, 
It is announced that the proofs on 
There 


been printed by 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat 
Japanese paper, before lettering, have all been burned. 
is much to admire in the etching, the face of the lady being full 


of life and character, and the drapery generally is good. The 
modeling of the hands, however, leaves much to be desired, that 
of the right hand especially being weak and unsatisfactory. ‘The 


striking etching of the number is ‘‘ The Devil's Way, Algiers,” 
by Stephen J. Ferris, of Philadelphia, being an excellent ex- 
ample of this clever artist. It is strongly drawn, rich in color, 
and effectivein chiaroscuro, ‘Toattain his results Mr. Ferris does 
not hesitate to employ means not recognized by the best etchers 


itimate, and in the work under consideration the traces of 








1¢ roulette wheel and the stipple are very noticeable in the group 
of figures to the left of the picture. The best etching of Mr, Ferris 


that we have seen is his Fortuny Dead," taken from his own 


painting. ‘The plate was bought a bargain by Mr. Edward H. 
Coates, of Philadelphia, who we hope will make it better known 


than it is to art amateur The original woodcuts of this number 
of The American Art Review are by Linton, Kruell, and 
\ndrew They are largely devoted to the illustration of the 
continued article on the late William M. Hunt. Dr. Koehler 
writes the notice of Ferri S. G. W. Benjamin discourses on 

Tendencies of Art in America,” and Charles C. Perkins con- 
tinues his paper on Olympia 

CHINA PAINTING IN AMERICA, By CAMILLI 
Miron. Second and Third Parts, with folio album of plates. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. The concluding part of this 
work is no less valuable than the first volume, which we noticed 
ome months ago. ‘The album contains, among other attractive 
plates, a landscape plaque, entitled ‘The Old Mill,” and a very 
pretty arrangement of a girl's face for a plaque, entitled ‘* Prin- 
temp 

The most notable etching in The Portfolio 
for January, which we received from Mr. J]. W. Bouton too late 
for notice in our last issue, is Armand |)urand’s reproduction in 


fac-simile of Rembrandt's famous portrait of Johannes Wtenbo- 


There is a remarkable fascination about the face, which 


eems to live 


gardu 


actually It used to be thought that correct shad- 


One who looks 


ing and modeling were impossible in etching 
for a few minutes at this portrait may well wonder how such an 


unreasonable prejudice could have successfully combated the 


evidence of such striking demonstration to the contrary as is 


afforded by such a work as thi 


Persons who do not care to pay $32 a year to 
subscribe for I.’Art, the king of art journals, may now buy 
the abridged work, minus the etchings, for about a fifth of that 
price. Itis called ‘! Musée Artistique et Littévaire,"’ andis pub- 


lished in two half yearly parts in convenient form for binding. We 


have received through Mr. J]. W. Bouton, the New York agent, 
the ‘‘ Musée" for 1879, and like it so well that we hasten to give 
our readers—many of whom must long have been wishing for 
uch a work—the opportunity of obtaining it. 


One of the most superb art works of the time is 


iris publisher 


in preparation by A. Quantin, the P successor to 


the well-known printer, Claye Ile is to bring out a complete 


set of the etched works of Rembrandt, numbering the entire 356 
pieces, to be described in Charles Blanc’s catalogue of Rem- 
The plates will include twenty-two unique 


The 


and there is to be an edition of 


brandt's works. 
pieces, unknown to collectors, and hitherto undescribed 
work is to be printed ‘‘ de luxe, 
J. W. Bouton has 
the American market. 


only 500 copies. ecured a liberal supply for 


ACTING, edited, with 
BRANDER 
ued as one of Appleton’s ‘‘ New Handy-Vol- 


COMEDIES AMATEUR 
a prefatory note on private theatricals, by Mr. J 


FOR 


MATTHEWS, is i 
There are six plays, written by Mr. Matthews, H. 
editor of ‘‘ Puck;"’ Julian Magnus, A. 


We commend them to the notice 


ume Series.” 
C. Bunner, the clever 
H. Oakes, and Arthur Penn. 
of projectors of amateur theatricals. 


Uarpa, A Romance of Ancient Egypt. By 
GEORGE EBers. From the German, by Clara Bell. 2 vols. 


New York: Wm. S. Gottsberger. 


THE GREAT ARTISTS SERIES. Figure Painters 
of Holland. By Lorp RONALD GOWER. Leonardo Da 
Vinci. By JEAN PAUL RICHTER. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. Introductory Chapters 
and Local Indices printed separately for the use of travellers. 


By JOHN Ruskin, Vol. 1. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 








CERAMIC CLAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HOSE who go West frequent- 
ly hear farmers complain of 
an alkali patch ‘‘ where 
nothing will grow.’’ Some 
have been comforted by the 
scientific assurance that this 
is the most valuable part of 
the land. ‘‘ These patches,”’ 
so terrible to the farmer of 
the present, are richer than 

the mines of Golconda to the potter of the future. 

Light the record of the United States Survey by the 

Hayden expedition with the knowledge of a chem- 

ist, and the pages glow like the stories of Arabian 

Nights—with pictures of unused wealth, of buried 

There are mountains of white sand, fit to 





treasure. 
make the finest of glass ; volcano-like reservoirs of half 
liquid plastic clay ; beds of kaolin purer than that of 
China. Huge hillsides store the very kind of material 
with which Staffordshire gave a name to pottery, and 
there are acres and acres fit to form furnaces large 
enough to fire porcelain for the use of allthe world. You 
listen, and if the scientist will still turn the pages for 
you, you hear of ** areas of mineral ore’’ locking up in 
their silent fastnesses imperishable colors, hues which 
will only show their brilliancy after having passed 
through fire. 

If you wish to feel the force of the contrast between 
the ceramic resources of the old world and the unde- 
veloped wealth of the new, you must know how the 
European potters (workers with head and hand, uniting 
often in the one man the inventor, the artist, and the 
manufacturer), searched for a substitute for the famous 
white ‘‘ body,’’ that precious, unknown material that 
made china and porcelain synonymous terms. The Royal 
Manufactury at Sévres secured scientific men to experi- 
ment and chemists to apply the result of such investiga- 
tion to ceramics, and paid artists like princes to design, 
and to train artisans, until a piece of Sévres was a fit 
present for an emperor, and France reigned queen of 
taste in Europe. Until 1791 the ingredients used were 
in the following proportion : 
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This mixture was heated in an oven till it became a 
half glassy mass and then it was ground to powder, six 
parts of which were mixed with one of chalk, and one 
of calcareous clay from Argenteuil. Later the Sévres 
manufactory used the kaolin of St. Yrieux near Limoges, 
which, according to Berthier’s analysis contains : 


Se Se OP Ee EOE PETE ST TTT ET eT rer Te 46.8 

IS ck crime rewennna dee ctiageai new seenmawsgees toseo.em 37:3 
r 

DIE reise lee eeence a saeeen ve 2.5 


There are wealthy acres in the United States where no 
wheat will grow, but where the soil will furnish the prin- 
cipal ingredients for plastic clay, namely, alumina and 
silica, while the detested ‘* alkali patches’’ are rich in 
the potash, soda, lime, and magnesia such as for years 
the Sévres manufactory has added—singly or combined 
—-to the silica and alumina. 

Kaolin is decomposed feldspar, so called to show ‘ts 
identity with the secret ceramic treasure of China, 
withheld from the knowledge of the world till the 
French government sent its missionaries instructions to 
bring from the heart of the country pieces of the ma- 
terial. Pure feldspar, after the finest grinding, is stored 
in China, often for thirty years, to thoroughly decompose. 
This is kept for the finest porcelain. In the United 


States lie beds of kaolin, that is, feldspar so affected by 
air and water that it is ready for art industrial manu- 
facture. 

Chinese porcelain is made of kaolin (decomposed feld- 














spar) and petunse (feldspar pure or mixed with quartz), 
and owes part of its superiority to the thorough grinding 
and washing of all its parts. Colorado has quantities 
of feldspar. 

Georgia has porcelain clay, potter’s clay, and pure 
brick clay. 

Nebraska has an almost inexhaustible supply of pot- 
ter’s clay. 

Arkansas has a large bed of white clay in Pike County, 
superior, according to chemical tests, to that used in 
the Staffordshire potteries in England 

Missouri abounds in brick and potter's clays, and 
** paying quantities of kaolin,’’ besides, yellow ochre and 
mineral paint in generous proportion. 

Alabama has a quantity of different colored clays al- 
most ready for the potter’s use at Valhermosa. This 
little picturesque place near Huntsville became known as 
a health oasis during the yellow fever, but thus far only 
a few artists have looked upon it as a site for an Ameri- 
can Etruria. 

Minnesota has lime, salt, white sanc** as pure as that 
of Missouri’’ for glass making; Tripoli, such as was 
used by English and Dutch potters of old, in Juxuriant 
quantities, and brick, potter’s, and porcelain clays. 

On the way to the National Yellowstone Park from 
Montana, white, yellow, blue, dark gray and black clays 
are found, and there is a pool about 40 by 60 feet of 
white and yellow clay, blending beautifully into red. 
This is known as the ** Paint Pot,’’ and it silently points 
out the promised land for the potter of the future to 
those who remember that Wedgwood produced some 
most effective ware by combining different colored 
clays. 
smooth to the touch. 
tect the tinted earths. 

The work done by the potters and artists of Cincin- 
nati with the colored clays of Ohio is too well known to 
require detailed mention here. Besides these pioneers 
there are, in other States of the Union, three notable 
artists at work developing in different ways the ceramic 
First among these is Carl 


The “‘ Paint Pot’’ clays are moist and pleasantly 
Craters of dry cracked mud pro- 


resources of this country. 
Gutherz whose experiments in teaching the decoration 
of pottery to the St. Louis school teachers inducea the 
Washington University of that city to organize an art 
department. This artist, of whom the South-west is 
justly proud, never loses an opportunity of pointing out 
plastic clay to the hopeless owner of non-producing 
land. ‘‘ Give some acres,’’ he will say, ‘* to a chemist, 
a potter, an artist ; induce artisans to live here ; found a 
colony of ceramic workers ; your land covers fortunes, 
but industrial art can alone develop it.’ Gutherz sug- 
gests, but when will the suggestion be acted upon ? 

The second is Matt Morgan, who in 1878 had begun 
to interest capitalists in the question, ‘‘ Will ceramic 
art pay in this country?’ He caused experiments to be 
made as to the relative purity of American and foreign 
kaolin. He showed both made into cakes ready for 
use, and that ‘‘ ours is the whitest’’ could be seen by 
any schoolboy. In his Philadelphia studio stood an old- 
fashioned fireplace simply to show his masterly painting 
on china and the fruit of his kiln. 

The third is John Bennett, whose genius made the 
fame of the Doulton faience so great that the French 
deputation (sent by workingmen to our Centennial Ex- 
hibition) reported to the ceramic artists of France that 
they were equalled, almost surpassed, by this art di- 
rector of Lambeth, England. Mr. Bennett came to 
New York city with the intention of opening and con- 
ducting a ceramic school, where art students might learn 
to paint in porcelain in never dying colors, paying for 
their instruction by art industrial work, but this has not 
yet been found practicable. Among the men and wom- 
en who exhaust adjectives in their admiration of Ben- 
nett faience there are few who understand that in John 
Bennett we have united in a teacher inventive genius, 
artistic facility, and years of practical experience. But 
will the United States wait while a few artists slowly and 
separately educate public opinion? Will the ceramic 
wealth of this country lie another century undeveloped 
for the want of a public leader as highly, widely cul- 
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tured as the Beaconsfield who wrote that ‘‘ man is made 
to create, from the poet to the potter ?”’ 
ALICE DONLEVY., 


WORCESTER PORCELAIN WARE. 


ROVAL 


IN a general article on artistic decorative pottery in 
the first number of the present volume, we spoke of the 
admirable ware turned out from the Royal Worcester 
Porcelain Works, which more than sustains the old 
reputation of this famous pottery. The illustrations we 
gave then we now supplement by 
two of a different character. An 
example of the beautiful ivory re- 
ticulated porcelain referred to in 
that article isshown in the mar- 
gin. The original of this piece 
and other pieces of Royal Wor- 
cester, admirable for their purity 
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of color, translucence, closeness 
of texture and richness of appear- 
ance, may be seen at the ware- 
rooms of Davis Collamore & Co. 
But our special purpose in recur- 
ring to the subject is to introduce 
the 


which Professor Camille Piton has 


superb exhibition piece, of 
given us an excellent drawing. It 
is one of the two vases exhibited 
in the Paris Exposition of 1878, 
‘“ Keramos.”’ 


under the name of 


The professor sends the following 


RETICULATED 
WORCESTER 
PORCELAIN. 


description : 

The vases are thirty inches in 
height ; the body color is ivory 
The decoration consists of 
the heads of famous artists on the handles—on this 
one they are Bernard Palissy and Lucca della Rob- 
bia; on the other Wedgwood and Flaxman. 


tint relieved by gilding. 


In the 
panels on each side groups are seen in full relief, illus- 
trating the processes of throwing, modelling, painting 
and firing. 
most remarkable achievements of modern ceramic art. 
They were purchased by Caldwell & Co., and now en- 
rich the collection of a gentleman of Philadelphia, who 
paid about $5000 for them. That amateurs in china 
painting may have some idea of the labor involved in 
this kind of work, I will give the names of the different 
artists who contributed to produce these two pieces : 


These vases may be classed among the 


Paste work... 


, .....W. Faringdom. 
Modeller and designer... . 


J. Hadley. 


Paste work and gilding. G. Radford. 


Firing in biscuit . I. Blake. 
Gloss-oven firing..... . .T. Goodwin. 
Firing in enamel..... J. Goodwin. 
Painting and decorating.... J. Callowhill. 
do ++ +eeeee +» Callowhill. 
do divscanate SOIR. 
do .»..+.+. 1. Stephenson, 
do errr, a 


So we see that eleven artists were employed in the 
confection of these vases. 
list of the gentlemen of the Worcester Royal Manufac- 
tory, we will add the names of E. Bejot and James Cal- 
lowhill for Japanese work, E. Robert Evans as man- 
ager of the manipulations, and the director, Mr. Binns. 

CAMILLE PITON. 


If we want to complete the 


IN the ceramic art, a substance which makes other 
substances melt more easily is called a flux, such as 
borax, minium, litharge, flake white, white of lead, 
potassium, soda, wood ashes, glasses, crystals, and 
several metallic oxides, all of which are fluxes. In 
order to use the metallic oxides, which are the base of 
the vitrifiable colors, they must be mixed with a flux, 
Bismuth is the flux for gold. 








THE ALI BABA VASE. 


THE largest vase ever made in this country has lately 
been successfully produced at Cincinnati, and christened 
the ‘‘ Ali Baba.”’ *‘ In August last, says The Commer- 
cial, ‘‘ Miss Louise McLaughlin formed the design of 
having a vase made for exhibition at the Cincinnati Ex- 
postion that should excel in size any piece of ceramic 
work yet produced in this country. The moulds were 
prepared, and the vase in the wet clay measured forty- 
four inches in height and nineteen inches in diameter. 
It was soon discovered that such an undertaking could 
not be brought to a successful termination in the few 
weeks that preceded the opening of the Exposition. 
The difficulties in the way were such that rio one un- 
familiar with the practical working of a pottery could 
form an adequate notion of the dangers and accidents 
that were likely to interfere. When a certain size is 
obtained in the manufacture of pieces of pottery, the 
addition of an inch, or even a fraction of an inch in the 
diameter, adds a hazard that is many times greater than 
the proportionate increase in size. 

It is sufficient to say that the months that have inter- 
vened have found a never-despairing effort on the part 
of the artist and the potters to accomplish the task. 
The fifth vase in the series of the attempts made was at 
Jast successfully fired at the works of Frederick 
Dallas. In its complete state the vase, after 
the shrinkage of the clay in the firing, measures 
thirty-seven inches in height and seventeen in- 
ches in diameter. Its capacity is twenty-two 
gallons, nearly double the capacity 
of any piece of glazed work before 
manufactured in the United States. 
The walls are, however, of no great- 
er thickness than the sides of a one- 
gallon jug. The decoration placed 
on the vase by Miss McLaughlin is 
under the glaze, and shows the dark 
hibiscus on a ground of sage-green, 
the colors being intended to har- 
monize with the prevailing tones in 
Eastlake paper-hangings. Praise 
must be awarded to Joseph Bailey, 
who superintended the making and 
firing of this triumph of Cincinnati 
ceramics. A glance at its size, its 
perfect glaze, and the remembrance 
that it passed through two firings at 
a temperature of from sixteen to 
eighteen thousand degrees, will 
show that it could only be successful 
under the directions of one thor- 
oughly acquainted with the potter’s 
art. The handling of the vase in all 
its stages, and the dipping of such 
a large piece in the glaze, required 
the greatest skill and care.”’ 


A RARE BEQUEST. 

THE Henderson collection of 
choice Asiatic and European ma- 
jolica, lately bequeathed to the Brit- 
ish Museum, is described in The 
Academy by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
who says these fragile beauties from 
Persia, Damascus, Rhodes, Italy, 
Spain, and Sicily seem almost out 
of place there, like butterflies in 
a lecture-room; it is difficult to 
believe that some of them have 
existed for six or seven centuries 
in all their pearly freshness. The specimens are all 
choice and perfect, and those of Persian work have 
been chosen mainly from the beautiful tiles which cov- 
er the mosques and palaces of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, iridescent as a shell, and full of rich 
color as the shoaling of tropical seas. Walls so cov- 
ered must go far to realize the fabled palaces of pearl 
and precious stones ; and, what is more to the present 
purpose, these tiles are purely Persian or Arabian in 
decoration, without that admixture of Chinese influence 
which is so comnion in later Persian pottery. The variety 
of color and decoration in these tiles is well represented. 
The star tiles, with brown lustre and border of Arabic 
characters ; the rare light green and turquoise blue ; the 
beautiful, small pearly tiles, with a phoenix or animal in 


the centre ; the upright tiles of the time of Shah Abbas, 


with raised figures of horsemen and horsewomen, or 


beautifully modelled flowers ; the deep cobalt tiles, with 
arabesques of gold and white, reminding one of Limo- 
ges enamel; and the large cornice tiles, with their 
raised Arabic inscriptions, are all here. Flere also are 
some good specimens of lustred bowls and cups, and of 
jars and bottles of various shapes. 

More generally attractive for their simple colors and 
bold decoration of conventional flowers and arabesques 
are the pieces of Rhodian and Damascus ware ; these 
remarkable for their chord of brilliant hues—purple- 
blue, ferruginous red, and vivid apple-green—those for 
their softer harmonies of blue and green and lilac. 
Looking at these well-defined specimens, it would seem 















WORCESTER PORCELAIN VASE, ‘‘ KERAMOS,’’ EXHIBITED AT PARIS IN 1878. 


an easier task than it really is to decide whether a straY 
piece should be assigned to Persia, Rhodes, or Damas 
cus. In this collection there is a fragment of Persian 
pottery which has the Rhodian green. At South Ken- 
sington there is a long bottle assigned to Persia which 
would have infallibly found its way into the Damascus 
case if it had formed part of this collection ; and the 
same flowers and peculiar palms which form such char- 
acteristic features in Rhodian ware, and the method of 
laying on the color so thickly that the flowers stand out 
in slight relief, are found also in pieces of unmistak- 


ably Persian origin. A few choice bits of the pretty, 


mosaic-like ware of Anatolia are also worth notice. 
If it were only as a lesson in lustre this collection 
would be singularly interesting, for here it can be traced 





‘upon the baked enamel. 
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in its progress and decay through many centuries, from 
its birth in Persia, through the Arabs and Moors to 
Spain, Sicily, the Balearic Islands, and Italy. We can 
see it reflecting the iridescence of dawn at Meshed, 
gleaming like pure gold of Valencia and Malaga, glow- 
ing in company with purple in Sicily, sometimes flash- 
ing with ruby and emerald from the ovens of Gubbio, 
sometimes degraded to copper, as in the later works of 


Spain. 


FAIE NCE DECORATION. 


THE third part of Professor Camille Piton’s excellent 
treatise, on ‘‘ China Painting in America,’’ is devoted 
chiefly to instructions for underglaze work. The follow- 
ing extracts concerning the decoration of faience will 
doubtless be read with interest : 

‘* For white faience in painting underglaze, * biscuit ’ 
is employed—that is to say, the unenamelled clay after 
the first baking, on which are applied afterward the 
colors for high-fire. In this painting it is better to var 
nish the surface to be painted with a thin coating of 
gum-arabic, which is allowed to dry before the applica 
tion of the colors, the object of which is to prevent the 
absorption of the colors by the past The absorbent 


quality of the naked or unglazed clay obliges us 


to employ the colors fearlessly and /afiwese, as 
in fresco-painting, which has a strong analogy 
to this kind of painting. The coiors are diluted 
with gum-arabic or glycerine, and are applied 
with a large brush made of long 
hair. Care must be exercised that 
the strokes be in the right place, as 
it is almost impossible to correct the 
errors Which may be committed, 
The painting, when finished and 
dried, is plunged into liquid enamel, 
and then baked at 2732. F. (1500 C.) 
—two bakings. For faience of col- 
ored body covered with white en 
amel (stanniferous), the clay is gen- 
erally ochreous or red, and is well 
dried and baked at a temperature 


to 2372 F. 


ranging from 2192 
(1200° to 1300° C.), It is then coy- 
ered with a white opaque, stannifer- 
ous enamel, and again baked at the 
same temperature, efter which it has 
a white appearance, but in break 
ing it the different colorings of the 
earth and of the coating of enamel 
are perfectly distinguishable. The 
colors for high-fire are employed 
upon this baked enamel, which is 
put in the kiln. They then melt 
and mix with the enamel, and are 
thus incorporated with it under the 
action of the fire. The colors will 
lose their vigor if the fire be not 
stopped at this moment. 

Faience of colored body cover- 
ed with raw, white, stanniferous en- 
amel (email cru), known as majoli- 
ca, can be considered as the type of 
the ‘ high-fire faience.’ The clay is 
baked as above, and covered with a 
coating of white, stanniferous, liquid 
enamel, which is not baked. This 
enamel has the appearance of flour 
diluted with water, and when ap- 
plied to the ware and dried, resem- 
bles flour-dust. The colors employed 
are the same as those used above 
In order to transfer a draw- 
ing it is necessary to use a stencil, as the enamel is too 
friable to admit the employment of a pencil or crayon. 
The powdered colors are then mixed with gum-arabic 
and a small quantity of water, and are applied with 
brushes made of long hair and large enough to hold 
a sufficient quantity of water and color. The brush, 


thus charged, is applied to the enamel, the effect of 


which is the same as if the painting were done upon blot- 
ting paper. The water encircles and spreads around the 
place touched by the brush, and evaporates, This opera- 
tion requires long practice in order to acquire sufficient 
skill to make good work. Before one tint can be laid 
upon another, it is necessary to wait until the first has 
become perfectly dry and the water has evaporated.”’ 














HINTS ON CHURCH EM- 
BROIDERY. 

HURCH embroidery has receiv- 
ed much attention at all times, 
and of late years particularly, 
and with ever-improving re- 
sults. Many works of true 
art have produced, 
many also that have fallen lam- 
entably short of that stand- 


been 











ard. 

The general rules for the design and coloring of dec- 
orative needlework for our homes, will also apply to that 
which is intended for the glory of God in the beautifying 
of His This last has narrower limitations, 
stricter laws of fitness, bonds of symbolism, rules of 
but a student of art nee- 


house. 


color, and traditions of style ; 
dlework will not find that these stricter laws prevent 
church work from being beautiful and harmonious ; in- 
deed, they will be aids rather than hindrances, while 
the knowledge of general principles of color and design 
will be a safeguard against placing vulgar, crude, or 
tasteless combinations where, in many eyes, they would 
be not only ugly but irreverent. 

Church needlework differs only from secular work 
in its design, which is subject to the limitations spoken 
of above, and in its special application, which makes it 
the highest effort of needle-work. If a faithful appren- 
ticeship has been served to secular work, it is only need- 
ful to apply the same principles to suitable designs in 
order to fit the work for the highest purpose to which it 
can be devoted. Instead of merely reproducing ancient 
work, which is often too cramped and archaic to suit 
modern churches, it will be better to employ the in- 
creased skill of modern times in designing work that 
shall be new and original, and yet within the fitting 
limits and chastened reserve of ecclesiastical embroid- 
ery. 

In designing this kind of work there are double rea- 
sons why colors should be grave and rich rather than 
harsh or crude: unity of design and harmony of color 
take a new and deeper meaning, honesty of workman- 
ship becomes a duty, and a new reason for convention- 
alism is seen when we remember that we ourselves, 
when in God's house, lay aside an ordinary and natural 
demeanor. It may not be amiss to warn the reader 
against some of the mistakes that are most frequently 
committed. One of these is the abuse of symbolism, as 
when symbols are wrongly used or put in wrong places. 
The most holy signs and names are often seen placed 
where they will be leaned against, knelt on, or even 
stood upon ; or emblems are seen in positions of the 
highest dignity which should properly occupy only sec- 
ondary places. 

A more common fault, the result of a more common 
ignorance, is to suppose that precious materials, excel- 
lent workmanship, and even good coloring will atone 
for the absence of a thoughtful and well-balanced de- 
sign ; this is to endeavor to build without a foundation. 
A piece of work seen by the writer may be held up as 
a warning. It was an “‘ antependium,”’ or pulpit fron- 
tal, the material of which was cream-white silk. The 
border was of pale pink roses, with their stems and 
leaves on a ground of olive green, well treated and well 
worked. In the centre was a red cross bordered with 
gold, in harmony with the border, well proportioned, 
and rightly telling as the principal point. This would 
have been very good had this been all, and had the 
white ground been left plain as a relief to the eye, or 
worked with a diaper to give it increased richness, but 
it was encumbered with a heavy scroll above the 
cross, shaded with a cold inharmonious gray, and in- 
scribed with black letters that made the sharpest con- 
trast in the whole work. Below the cross were a large 
fleur-de-lys and a highly conventionalized rose, both in 
gold-colored silk, exquisitely worked, but quite out of 
place, overloading and confusing the design. 

Good work may be done for churches by many who 
are uninstructed in the details of the richer kinds of work; 


but they should content themselves with the humbler 
rather than the more ambitious objects. Besides these 
last, which from the dignity of their position and the 
richness of their materials require special skill and un- 
divided attention, there are many articles the decoration 
of which may be confided to less practised hands. 
Kneeling-cushions and foot-mats have been partly res- 
cued from the dominion of cross-stitch, and are frequent- 
ly embroidered or made in applied work of excellent de- 
sign and color. More seldom, but occasionally, we have 
seen embroidered colossal hangings and door curtains, 
which are much more beautiful and valuable than any 
loom work, upholstery, or the stamped designs most 
commonly used for these purposes. 

To all these articles the rules of design and color, 
given in earlier articles, will easily be applied, often 
more easily than in work intended for house decoration, 
because of the broader and simpler surroundings and 
equally distributed light of a church ; while the varied 
and constantly changing uses and aspects of an ordinary 
room multiply the difficulties of arranging forms and 
colors for its decoration. 


PIANO-BACK DECORATIONS. 


UPRIGHT pianos are now seldom placed with their 
backs to the wall as of old; but they are brought out 
and made to look as attractive as possible. A piano 
seen the other day had a wreath of blue harebells, with 
abundance of leaves, worked all round the edge, and in 
the centre three lines of music, painted in black, four 
or five inches wide. The material was white crash, 
and it was tightly stretched over a wooden frame. At 
each corner was a good-sized medallion, worked round 
in gold-colored filoselle, and in this was embroidered a 
musical instrument, such as a harp, violin, trumpet, 
and flute in shaded brown silks. At the top, in the 
centre, was a cluster of bells, attached by a red ribbon, 
hanging different lengths. These were worked in 
shades of gray. The design was appropriate and effec- 
tive. 

Oriental embroidered stuffs are particularly well 
suited for draping over the back of a piano. India 
shawls and Indian chintzes are used in the same way. 
Sometimes the backs are entirely covered with tightly 
stretched serge or momie cloth or crash, with a showy 
pattern in crewels all over. White muslin pieces em- 
broidered in silk and gold and silver—Oriental goods— 
are perhaps the most fashionable of all, and as these 
are rarely very large some skill is required to arrange 
four or five together. The large cranes, and flocks of 
birds, embroidered in silk and gold thread on satin 
imported from Japan, look handsome. In England 
many ladies use their costly China crape shawls thus 
draped on pianos. 

The following is a novel arrangement, which has been 
successfully adopted: Cut out the size required in 
white momie cloth or black ribbed serge (both of which 
are wide materials) ; lay on at the edge, top and _bot- 
tom, a strip of red satin sheeting, cut on one side in 
deep vandykes, measuring some eight or nine inches. 
These vandykes point toward the centre, and must all 
be of the same size, and fit in between each other and 
not directly opposite. The edges are chain-stitched, 
and cut away, and a herringbone pattern worked all 
round in red crewel or silk of the same shade as the sheet- 
ing. Along the centre of the piano-back, between the 
two rows of points, an undulating design of ivy leaves 
should be sketched and worked in red crewels or silk, a 
few leaves straying away into the spaces between the 
points. Red in particular is mentioned, because the 
writer is describing a piano-back at present before her ; 
but this idea can be carried out in any colors, to suit the 
furniture of the room it is intended for. Brown velvet 


or velveteen on light blue serge, worked with brown 
silk, and a design of silk in shaded browns, with a few 
touches of dark red, or dark red velvet, on a lighter red 
ground of either momie, or oatmeal cloth, or serge, 





worked with gold-colored silk, would look most effective. 
If still more ornamentation is required, a small pattern 
could be worked on the points. If the piano is of the 
ordinary size, about a yard and a half would be sufficient 
of the material for the two strips of points, splitting it in 
half, and about the same for the foundation. 


WALL PAINT AND PAPER. 

THERE are three methods, says an intelligent writer 
in an English magazine, commonly adopted for cov- 
ering and decorating wall spaces—plain color in paint, 
paper, or distemper ; patterns in paper, textile fabrics, 
or paint; and panelling. If the first method be em- 
ployed, all the interest of the wall-surfaces is made to 
depend uponcolor. There can be no objection to this ; 
a plain surface of color may be a beautiful thing pro- 
vided it be adapted for its purpose. But unfortunately 
it is in rare exceptions only that we find walls of suit- 
able tones. Those most usually used are pale green and 
yellowish drab. It will be said that these are harm- 
less; and, to a certain extent, this defence is true. 
But it must be borne in mind that the harmless is not a 
very high ideal to aspire to, and that it is this inability 
in most of us to make our walls better than harmless 
that drives us to seek relief in vast-sized mirrors or 
other coarse decorations to give some life to our rooms. 
If we are fortunate enough to possess good pictures the 
problem is simple. All we have to do is to paint, 
paper, or distemper the walls with such a tint as shall 
form a good background, without interfering with the 
A rich brownish green will be found one of 
however, we have no 


pictures. 
the best for this purpose. If, 
pictures, or very few, we must depend on the beauty of 
our wall-decorations themselves. Now, if we call to 
mind the colors that we have seen on the walls in our 
friends’ houses, is there any one among them that ever 
gave us an even momentary feeling of interest or pleas- 
ure? Some, as we said before, are harmless, that is to 
say, entirely uninteresting ; but for the most part they 
are actually aggressive by their extreme crudeness. 
There is one, for instance, very much like that of Javen- 
der kid gloves, that is used often in distemper and 
paint, and mixed with pure white or white and gold in 
papers. . The effect is one of astonishing repulsiveness. 
It possesses no brilliancy, no depth, no warmth, no in- 
terest or beauty of any kind. It is unsuitable for pic- 
tures, and clashes with almost every tint that is brought 
near to it. 

The only thing that can be done in this matter is to 
appeal to every one’s own taste as far as possible, and 
to try and make them exercise their judgment. Do not 
let us be content, on the one hand, with gloominess and 
dulness ; let us avoid with horror, on the other hand, 
all crudeness and mere showiness. Let us be careful 
that the color chosen shall be one not merely beautiful 
in small quantities, as for instance scarlet or bright blue, 
but suitable to covering large spaces, and sufficiently 
quiet to be a permanent rest to the eyes. 

When wall-papers printed in patterns are used, there 
are further considerations which should guide our 
choice. It should be borne in mind, however, that al- 
though in these cases more than one color is employed, 
yet there is a general effect of harmonious blending of 
tone together which should be sought after, an effect 
best seen at such a distance that the pattern ceases to 
be very distinct. This general effect is analogous to 
one tint, and should be considered in the same light. 
Many papers when viewed from certain distances give 
undue prominence to one particular feature, owing to 
its color not being in proper harmony with those of the 
other features of the design ; and the constant repeti- 
tion of the pattern over the wall-surface often causes 
the prominent features to be arranged in lines and fig- 
ures in themselves unpleasing, though all the lines and 
figures of the design unrepeated may be faultless. Be- 
fore a wall-paper is chosen, therefore, care should be 
taken that two or three breadths are placed side by side 











in order to detect this secondary pattern, if it exists. 
Exactly the same effect may be produced without prom- 
inence in coior by the unequal distribution of the de- 
sign. Supposing, for instance, it is printed light on a 
dark ground, and owing to this fault the pattern is 
thicker in some places than in others, then the thick 
parts viewed from a short distance will make little 
masses of light, and the thin parts little masses of dark 
color, which may make on a large surface a secondary 
pattern of unpleasing appearance. 

But besides the production of general effect at sucha 
distance that the primary design cannot be distinctly 
seen, we have to consider the latter itself, the curves of 
its lines, and the beauty of its elementary features. It 
is, of course, impossible to the 
variety of forms that wall-paper patterns have assumed, 
but there are certain classes of them about which some- 
thing may be said. 
which natural objects, flowers, leaves, and birds, are 


discuss all infinite 


The first of these classes is that in 


used in what is called an unconventional manner, that 
is, drawn on the paper as the artist would draw them 
Now, 


even supposing that it were possible at a considerable 


were he simply making studies from nature. 


cost to reproduce exactly the illustrations of a first-rate 
work on botany or ornithology, such a design would be 
eminently unsuited to its place. 
would it be unsuitable, it would be intrinsically bad ; it 


Not only, however, 


would lack the first element of artistic design, arrange- 
ment. But it may be said that, in all patterns that re- 
peat themselves in the way in which wall-papers of ne- 
cessity must, there must be soe arrangement. This is 
true ; but the fact only makes the want of arrangement 
in the subordinate parts more conspicuous by contrast 
with the formality of the main features. 
in a pattern made of little bunches of flowers, red and 


For instance, 


blue and yellow, at the angles of a diamond-shaped 
trellis-work of gilt lines, the flowers which compose 
the bunch may be natural, but not the bunch itself, nor 
the placing of bunches at regular intervals. It is, in 
fact, absurd to talk of naturalism on a wall-paper at all ; 
at best we can only produce but a feeble parody of it. 
What we can do, however, is to make use of certain 
forms suggested to us by nature which will be really 
suitable to the positions they have to occupy, which will 
be pliable, that is to say, capable of being worked up 
into a continuous, evenly-distributed, and well-arranged 
design, and which will be besides all this very beautiful 
in themselves. Such idealizations from nature are the 
honeysuckle pattern of the Assyrians and Greeks ; the 
wonderful stone carvings which fill mediaeval churches, 
so renowned for the appreciation they reveal of the most 
subtle forms of birds, beasts, and tlowers ; the Persian 
designs for ceilings, textile fabrics, pottery, and paint- 
ings, unrivalled for intricacy of form without confu- 
sion, grace of line without weakness, and brilliancy of 
color without gaudiness ; the flowing friezes of Renais- 
sance times, so faultless in their curves. 

There is another class of papers in which the main 
part of the pattern is geometrical. Papers of this kind 
are often very satisfactory, but do not usually possess 
as much interest as those involving free curves. They 
are, however, often very suitable to passages and halls, 
and may be used with advantage in places where some- 
thing a little less monotonous than a plain surface of 
color is required. The geometrical patterns should al- 
ways be small, never more than a few inches square, and 
should be simple also. ‘Their want of interest tends to 
make them coarse and vulgar if used on a large scale. 
As a rule, it will be found that where figures involving 
squares are employed, it will be much better to place 
them with their sides vertical and horizontal, than with 
their corners at their highest and lowest points, like 


the diamond-shaped panes of glass in church windows. 


ON the recent opening of the new building of the 
Kidderminster School of Art, Lord Lyttleton re- 
marked that holding aloof from schools of art was 
short-sighted. If the trade of England was to com- 
pete with foreign trade, every thing possible must be 
done to instruct and educate English handicraftsmen 
in matters of art. To illustrate the need of this training 
he mentioned his having had the good or bad fortune to 
require a large carpet of peculiar shape for his house at 
Hagley, and finding great difficulty in getting one at all 
of the shape and character required. In the course of 
his inquiries he went into a large proportion of the 
carpet warehouses of London, and it struck him forcibly 
that English carpets were even now nowhere compared 
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with the Indian and Persian carpets. He saw no reason 
why a wealthy and intelligent country like England 
should not be able to compete with those Oriental 
workmen, many of whom were half savages, and there 
was every reason to believe that the new school of art 
would do much in that direction. Mr. Cowell, not wish- 
ing Kidderminster to be put down, replied that there 
was a craze for purchasing old carpets just the same as 
there recently was for buying up old china, and he had 
seen Oriental carpets exhibited in London show-rooms 
which were rotten with age, and yet had realized far 
more than a new and durable carpet would realize ; 
but they had in Kidderminster designers equal to any 
in the world. 

CARDS. 


USES FANC) 


FOR 


THE pretty fashion of sending out to friends artisti- 
cally designed cards on Christmas, New Year's, and 
St. Valentine’s Day has led to many persons making 
collections of them as souvenirs. Prang and Marcus 
Ward this year have surpassed all their previous at- 
tempts in producing cards worthy of keeping, and the 
custom now bids fair to become very general among 
young people, and put a good deal of money into the 
pockets of these manufacturers. 

Much ingenuity is shown in arranging these cards so 
as to show them off to the best advantage. It is get- 
ting to be the fashion to exhibit them on tables set 
apart for them ; and at many entertainments the look- 
ing over and criticising of these cards have formed a 
great part of the amusement of the evening. In larg: 
families, where the cards were all arranged togethet 
At one 


house, where they were particularly beautiful, and some 


for exhibition, the show was quite interesting. 
very large, the lady has carefully sorted and arranged 
them on a table with a glass top, and intends them so 
to remain. The table is one of those originally intended 
for ch‘na and curiosities, which are to be found in so 
many houses, and in which it has lately been the fash 
ion to show off photographs. Laid on velvet, kept in 


their places by small pins, these cards form a pretty 


and attractive collection, quite worth locking at. This 
year some of the cards have been accompanied by 
scented sachets for ties and handkerchiefs. ‘The card 


(sometimes very large) is laid on the top, and attached 
by four bows of colored satin ribbon at the corners, ot 
else edged with a satin ruche. One sachet received by 
a lady on Christmas-day was almost the size of a small 
sofa cushion, and the card on the top was nearly of the 
same size. At one side of the card was laid a folded 
lace pocket handkerchief, and on the other a fan in its 
case, each fastened by satin straps pinned to the 
sachet. 

One of the best ways of showing the cards to advan- 
tage is in a standing screen, with, if possible, glass. 
If any one happens to possess one of those old-fash- 
ioned screens with a carved wood frame and a centre 


of old wool work, she can remove the work, put ina 
centre of stout cardboard, first covered with gold paper 
and then with the cards, on both sides, and two sheets 
of glass, and the collection is formed. A little taste is 
required for arranging them, and they must be all 
gummed on. A leaf of a folding screen shown to the 
writer the other day was prettily decorated with an 
edge of photographs of friends, and a centre composed 
of Christmas, New Year, Valentine 


those friends had sent. A wash of varnish protected 


and cards that 
them all. 

Fancy card albums will probably soon become as 
fashionable as monograms once were, and even now 
some very elaborate collections are to be met with, put 
into pages that are made valuable by the talent and 
care lavished upon them, in the shape of design and ex 
ecution. The albums are generally long-shaped ones, 
and the cards are selected and arranged according to 
design, those forming a set in a page to themselves. The 
date and name or initials of the sender, are put neatly 
above or underneath. An effective page can be formed 
by cutting out a piece of colored satin, a little smaller 
than the page it Js intended for, turning in and gum- 
ming the edges, then when dry, laying it on the page, 
gumming it as neatly as possible, and adding a rim of 
gold paper all round the edge asa finish and to hide 
the gum marks. When it is all perfectly dry and flat, 
lay on the cards with strong gum, and press the whole 
under a heavy weight. This should be all carefully and 
neatly done. 
beauty of the cards, especially the gilded ones. 


The satin background adds much to the 
Many 
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pages can be varied in this way. Three heerts, cut out 
in gold paper, tied together by a ribbon bow, with a 
card in each, make a good design. Merely outlining 
with gold ink or color looks well. Some long narrow 
panels for going up the sides of a mirror in a small 
boudoir, looked very bright and uncommon with an 
arrangement of cards of various kinds. The panels 
were made of stout pasteboard, and were bound with 


dark 


The cards were laid one over the other, but not so as to 


blue velvet (which matched the mantel-board). 


hide their design, and were all varnished. One separate 
panel was particularly original, for it was designed in 
three large diamonds ; in the centre one were some pho- 
tographs, and in the others Christmas and other cards. 
The back of a piano that is turned to the room could be 
ornamented thus, the card-board foundation being cut 
to the required size, and the cards gummed on in a pat- 
tern. Diamonds of large dimensions, alternately of 
cards and either gold or colored paper, would be effec- 
tive, the worst and least cared for cards being at the 


edge, and the ones to be cut into shape. Ata recent 
dinner, the menu cards were Valentine cards of tasteful 
design, with paper gummed over the side on which the 
verses usually are, and the menu written on instead ; 
one was put before the plate of each guest, and in- 
tended to be taken away as a souvenir. Each card had 


a different design at the back. 


Decorative Ket Motes, 


The most fashionable fans in Paris are of feathers, 
small pheasant feathers, the golden or the Impeyan being the 
favorites, and the little wing-shaped parts of the bird's beautiful 
dress being laid closely one over another to form the regular 
series of parts. ‘The effect is rich, though not equal to that of 
ostrich feathers, but the labor bestowed upon them is immense. 
music 


Neat covers for the old-fashioned 


racks can be made of embroidered momie cloth or serge, made 


square 


in four sides and a top, with small ribbon bows at the corners. 
On the top ‘* Music,” with an ornamental wreath round, should 


be embroidered 


Some cleverly designed Easter cards, with draws 
s in outline to be filled in with color by amateurs, have been 
Messrs. S. W. Tilton & Co., of Dircc- 


tions for coloring accompany the designs 


y 
ng 


received from Boston. 


Bed linen is now often embroidered, and the part 
of the sheet that turns back over the coverlet, and the sides of 


the pillow, are ornamented with some elaborate design carried 


out in satin stitch in white embroidery thread or flossette. The 
monogram is sometimes embroidered in a medallion in the cen- 
tre of the work on the sheet, or on one side of the pillow. Ordi- 


nary white quilts look well with a spray of flowers worked in 


crewels. 


Menus worked in silks ona silk foundation are 
They have a cardboard frame the size 
with silk, with a 


now made in a new way. 
of an ordinary menu card, and this is covered 
delicate floral design to one side; a second piece of silk-covered 
and worked cardboard is then sewn on just half the width—the de 
sign is on this half, and sometimes a small monogram ; the card 
then slips in between these two pieces, half of it showing, and 
can be taken out to be examined and put back again easily. A 
is added at the back, so that the 
stands on the table like an The is bound with a 


very narrow silk cord the color of the silk. 


little silk-covered rest frame 


easel, whole 
Thus a fresh menu 
can be substituted at every dinner. Jessamine, forget-me-nots, 
or any small flower can be selected, and small mats can be 
embroidered to match to put the glass dishes and ornaments on, 


when arranged on a dinner table. 


At a recent tea party at New Rochelle, N. Y., the 
ladies all wore old-fashioned samplers for aprons, upon each of 
which the legend, ‘‘ Polly put the kettle on,’ was rudely in- 
‘scribed over a freely conventionalized tea-kettle. ‘The form of 
rhe 


They were as follows : 


invitation was so clever that we reproduce it lines were 

enclosed in the design of a teapot. 
We hope on Thursday next to see 
A few young friends at seven to tea, 
And trust that you'll at once agree 
One of our honored guests to be 
Teacups and teapots rare have we, 
Which you're expected, when you see, 
To praise with proper ecstasy. 
The teacups al! belong to ** E.” 

** T.”’ owns the teapots. So you see 

A sort of joint affair ‘twill be, 

Of Oolong, Hyson, and Bohea, 

Teacups and teapots, * I.” and “ E,”— 

Remember, then, that you're to be 

On hand at seven P.M. to tea, 

And share our modest little spree 

On Thursday next. R.S. V. P. 
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MARTE ANTOINETTE’ S COLLECTION, 

F all the articles that abound both 
in public and private collections, 
and are said to have belonged to 
either Marie Antoinette or Mary 
Stuart, were really theirs they must 
have had collections of bibelots 
sufficient to stock several shops. 
Many of these relics are of doubtful 

authenticity, but the collection to which this article refers 

is composed of objects which unquestionably belonged to 
the wife of Louis XVI.,and which are now classed among 
the most interesting and most valuable objects in the 





galleries of the Louvre. 

Marie Antoinette was a woman of exquisite taste and 
of sound artistic education, though perhaps not-of the 
most classical type. She took particular interest in col- 
lecting curios of petrified wood, jade, jasper and rock- 
crystal, lacquers and Oriental wares. Most of the pieces 
are of very small dimensions, but remarkably well 
wrought in that minute way which 
characterized the taste of the period 
and specially pleased the queen. 
These articles were happily fitted to 
complete the simple though exquisite 
furnishing of the Petit-Trianon, where, 
little thinking of the terrible future, the 
unfortunate daughter of Marie Thérése 
was so fond of “ playing peasants’’ 
To 
this day the miniature village stands 
in the park, round a small lake, and 
the bailiff's house, the vicarage, the 
water-mill, the dairy, and the farm, 
with their faded and semi- 
theatrical appearance, look like the 
ghosts of the last terrible transforma- 
tion drama of French 
royalty. 

The queen did not long enjoy her 
favorite collection. A few days after 
a furious and famished mob invaded 
the Palace of Versailles, on the roth 
of October, 1793, Marie Antoinette, as 
if foreseeing the misfortunes in store 
for her, had all these rare curiosities 
left at the store of Daguerre, a jeweller, 
No. 85 Rue Saint-Honore, ‘* to have 
some reset, others repaired, and to 
have cases and boxes made to be able 
to carry them about without risking to 
break them.”’ 
have removed them ultimately to St. 
Cloud, but events came on so rapidly 
that they remained with Daguerre, 
who passed them over to his partner and successor, 
In those stormy times a deposit of such a 


with her most intimate friends. 


colors 


scene in the 


Her intention was to 


Lignereux. 
nature might easily have brought suspicion on those 
keeping it. Lignereux gaveSeveral times to Minister Ro- 
land a statement of the pieces, and expressed his desire 
to be relieved of the custody of these royal souvenirs. 
Nevertheless it was not until the 30th Brumaire of the 
year II. of the Republic that an order of the committee of 
fine arts put an end to his troubles. Two commissioners 
were delegated, citizens Nitot and Besson, to investigate 
the case, but after a preliminary examination the matter 
seems to have been referred to a more important com- 
mission, which was to decide on the fate of the objects. 
In the first report it is stated: ‘‘ All these objects are 
magnificent ornaments, suitable for the National Mu- 
seum as much on account of the singularity and beauty 
of the substances and of the forms, as by reason of the 
* beauty and the difficulty of the workmanship.’’ The 
larger part of the collection eventually came to the 
Louvre, though at what date it is difficult to state exact- 
ly. Some of the pieces had probabiy been disposed of at 
private sale during the Revolution. 

After having again been placed in jeopardy by the 
Commune, the pieces remaining of this interesting col- 


SMALL GREEN JASPER SARCOPHAGUS, MOUNTED IN GILi1 


lection are now either in the Galerie d’ Apollon, which is 
reserved exclusively for hard substances, or in the Musée 
des Souverains, whither the Japanese lacquers and Chi- 
nese porcelains have been removed, that being a more 
suitable place than the Museum of the Navy where they 
had first been shown on account of their exotic origin. 
The complete catalogue of the collection as it was made 
in the premises of Daguerre and Lignereux by the mem- 
bers of the fine art commission, is preserved in the ar- 
chives of the Louvre, and was Jately published in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts. It calls for one hundred 
and thirty-four pieces, of which about thirty-five are 
now missing. Among these are some important ones, 
for instance, a perfume casket in red and white jasper, 
bought for twelve thousand francs at the sale of the Duc 
d’Aumond, and two oblong vases of old Japanese por- 
celain. 

In the show-cases of the Galerie d’ Apollon are precious 
vases in rock-crystal, jasper and agate, and also cups 
and bowls in petrified wood set in admirably wrought 
metal work. Among the most noticeable pieces is an 
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oval dish which seems to have sorely worried the Re- 
publican commissioners. It is decorated with cameos 
representing the princes and sovereigns of the House of 
Hapsburg from Rudolph down to Ferdinand III. for 
whom it was made in the seventeenth century. The 
commissioners, with great simplicity, remark in the re- 
port ‘‘ that the cameos are not antiques, and that their 
workmanship is not like that of the Greeks and Ro- 
They further propose that this chronological 
monument of a succession of tyrants should be ex- 
changed for something more interesting and instructive, 
‘“ supposing that Germany has not grown tired of being 
oppressed by tyrants.’’ Another of the most important 
pieces in the collection is an urn or fountain in Japanese 
porcelain, blue and white, supported by two dogs (called 
by the Chinese ‘* Foe’’ but designated as lions in the 
original document) standing on a plateau of the same 
porcelain which also holds a basin. The whole is 
mounted in gilded bronze ; height 13 inches. Among 
other important blue and white pieces are two bottles, 
114 inches high, set in bronze ; two parrots standing on 
purple rocks, 8} inches high ; and a cat lying down on a 
cushion of gilt bronze, supported by a slab of Gryotte 
marble. 


mans.”’ 


BRONZE, 


The first accompanying illustration shows a small 
sarcophagus, fluted inside in green jasper, with a wreath 
of myrtle leaves around the top, and other lace-work or- 
naments ; at the ends two little cupids stand on cocks 
which are adorned with chains ; the cocks stand on a 
long octagonal] pedestal composed of the same jasper, 
and supported on eight feet with chains; all the orna- 
ments are of finely-wrought gilt bronze ; height 8 inches. 
The second shows a ewer and basin in rock-crystal 
with handle and borders in gold, 8} inches in height. 
The third represents a paint-box in Japanese lacquer. 

The pieces of lacquer are mostly of fine quality though 
of small dimensions. Mention often occurs in the cata- 
logue of pieces made of “‘ petits vermicelles et mosa- 
iques,’’ a reference, probably, to cloisonné enamel. 
There are about a dozen boxes in lacquer work shaped 
like fans, some single, some double, ‘‘ with raised work 
on the outside and gold stone inside.”’ 
described as ‘‘ a little house ; the front opens with two 
little doors on hinges, and displays three drawers ; on 
the inside of each door is a figure ; over the doors an- 
other drawer ; in another part of the 
house is a metal pot with open work 
” This is evidently a 


One cabinet is 


brass cover. 
smoking-stand. 

The most striking thing in this col- 
lection is the care and expense dis- 
layed in mounting each piece of stone, 
porcelain, or wood in the most elabo- 
rate manner. We prefer in our day to 
have Oriental curiosities unmounted or 
mounted as they would be in the places 
they came from, but it was not so in 
the time of Louis XVI. Even the most 
charming Chinese vases were only 
thought perfect when they had been 
decked with handles, rosettes, feet 
and pendent chains wrought in the 
workshops of Gouthiére. In conclu- 
sion, then, it may be remarked that 
this collection is endowed with a triple 
interest, that of the pieces themselves, 
that of the settings in metal and mar- 
ble, and that of their unquestionable 
intimate connection with the ill-fated 
Marie Antoinette. 

FREDERIC VORS. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FANS. 





AN odd memorial fan was issued 
on King George’s happy recovery in 
178g. ‘* Health to one, 
and happiness to millions,’’ reads the 
inscription of the court rhymer. Portrait fans, with 
doubtful likenesses of royalty, of poets, statesmen, and 
generals, abound. George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
the Prince Regent and his wife—described as ‘‘ The Il- 
lustrious Pair’’—the Duke and Duchess of york, Mil- 
ton, Fox, the Duke of Wellington, and many other per- 
sons of note, come in for their share of fan illustration. 

More or less ingenuity was also shown by the mem- 
bers of the Worshipful Fanmakers’ Company in pro- 
ducing what we should call conversational fans. One 
of this class is lettered ‘* Fanology ; or, the Ladies’ 
Conversation Fan,’’ with the motto: 


is restored 


This fan improves the friendship, and sets forth a plan 

For ladies to chit-chat, and hold the tongue. 
Another, dated 1792, is engraved with the figure of a 
fortune-teller in the centre, and a number of riddles and 
conundrums around ; and on a second specimen of the 
same kind a book appears, entitled ‘‘ The Whole Art 
of Gunning,’’ with a piece of music called ‘‘ Princess 
Royal’s Whim.’’ ‘‘ The New Caricature Dance Fan 
for 1794’? shows in the border fourteen caricatured 
couples dancing, and the notes and figures of the 
dances below. 

The Ten Commandments, and, in the way of con- 

















trast, the laws of the game of whist, appear printed on 
fan-leaves. The history of England since the Conquest 
is set forth on a fan printed in 1793, introduced by a 
moral in verses : 


The historic page, with useful lessons fraught, 
Awakes the mind to ev'ry serious thought ; 

It clearly proves, within its ample range, 

That all is vanity that time can change. 


Views printed on fans seem also to have been very 
popular in the last century. St. , 
James’s Park, including old Buck- 
ingham House, Westminster Abbey, 
and Whitehall, as they appeared in 
1741, are depicted on the oldest fan 
of this kind that 
Fans with views of St. 


has come under 
our notice. 
James's Square, of a plan of the 
King’s Theatre, and of other sites in 
London, are dated 1788 and 1798, 
and representations of favorite water- 
ing-places occur on fans early and 
late in the eighteenth century. 


PALACE TREAS- 
URES, 


WINDSOR 


IMMENSE sums of have 


been lavished 


money 
on the furniture and 
decoration of Windsor Castle. Es- 
pecially full of treasures is the great 
corridor, as it is called, which con- 
nects the private apartments with 
the rest of the edifice. This corridor 
is really one of the wonders of Wind- 
sor, yet so singularly constructed 
that its treasures can hardly be seen 
It is of 


immense length, but narrow, and a day or two might 


except on a very bright day. 


be spent pleasantly in it, although the side light is 
ill-adapted for displaying the pictures, among which 
are superb specimens of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney ; portraits of Pitt and other statesmen, of sol- 
diers and princes, and one of Lord Thurlow absolutely 
Beneath the pictures stand busts of cele- 


brated persons, groups in bronze, and a great wealth of 
mn ’ db 


priceless. 


cabinets in ebony, ormolu, old buhl, 
and that antique Oriental work which 
made the Japanese ambassadors wild 
with envy when they saw it on the oc- 
casion of their visit. In cabinets and 
cases of all shapes and kinds are hun- 
dreds of pieces of *‘ pate tendre’’ of 
the best period of Sévres, forming part 
for 
Before the speci- 


of that famous collection made 


King George IV. 
mens of ‘‘bleu de_ roi,’’ ‘‘ vert 


pomme,”’ ‘‘oeil de perdrix,’’ and “‘ rose 
Pompadour,"’ the china maniac stands 
transfixed, until his attention is direct- 
Chelsea. 


ed to marvellous old 


Between the cabinets and busts stand 


some 


vases of old Chinese and Japanese 
ware, any of which would be the lion 
ofa public sale; but so high is the 
tone of decoration here, that they only 
the 


seem in with general 
effect. 


Opening on the 


keeping 


great corridor is a 
suite of drawing-rooms all luxuriously 
fvcnished—though not in what is now 
considered artistic taste—and glowing 
with rich hues. These rooms contain 
some of the best work of various kinds 
ever produced, The white drawing- 
room, which is not yellow like that of 
asimilar name at Buckingham Palace, 
is entered thréugh doors which close 
as exactly and noiselessly as those 

of acabinet. It is decorated (as its name implies) mainly 
in white and gold, in the later style of Louis Seize, fine 
carvings, heavily gilt, standing out bodily from a white 
ground. This handsome room, looking from a great 
bay window over the home park, is not cumbered with 
furniture, but a couple of Gouthiére cabinets in it could 
hardly be matched in Europe, Russia not excepted. 
The talk of Windsor assesses their value at ten thousand 
pounds, but their perfection, like that of the bronzes, 


ROCK-CRYSTAL 


PAINT-BOX 
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the candelabra, and other ornaments, passes description. 
Two of the pictures which adorn the walls of the white 
drawing-room represent the queen and the late Prince 
Albert at the period of their wedding. 
Wears a rifleman’s dress of dark green, and is every inch 
ideal knight.”’ 

Next to the Jittle-used white drawing-room is the green 


The bridegroom 
of him the ** 


drawing-room, with great panels of green-flowered satin 


let into the walls. The rich hangings and handsome 


the central 


this 


superb fire-place, of 


furniture, even 


Gili, es Ninian ——— 
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EWER AND BASIN. FROM MARIE ANTOINETTE'S 


drawing-room are lost sight of in the great wealth of 
The 


remarkable as. its 


Sevres contained in the various cabinets, Guantity 


of this rare porcelain is almost as 


quality. Most important of all is the service made for 


Louis XVI. which afterward became the property of 


George IV. No such set of ‘ bleu de roi’’ exists else- 


where. The color is perfect, and the paintings are by 


the most eminent artists ever employed at the royal 





IN OLD JAPANESE FROM MARIE 


COLL E¢ 


LACQUER. 
PION, 


porcelain manufactory. This wonderful service is not 
overdone with the blaze of color and the rich heavy gild- 
ing peculiar to Sévres. Inside the gilt rim, with its 
inner band of ‘‘ bleu de roi,’’ is a plain white zone, 


within which is the picture, framed as it were in plain 


gold. There is another peculiarity about this grand 
service. It is complete, with the trifling exception of 


a couple of plates, broken or stolen in the time of George 
IV., who sometimes used part of it at breakfast. Stray 
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plates and other pieces purporting to have formed part 
of this famous set find their way from time to time into 
auction-rooms, and fetch enormous prices ; but the only 
theory that can be set up concerning them is that they 
are rejected pieces, for the’ whole service at Windsor is 
complete, with the exception noted, as supplied to the 
French king. Other wonderful pieces of Sévres are en 
sconced in the cabinets of the green drawing-room- 

services decorated with flowers and with animals, and 
beautifully painted. There are huge bowls by dozens, 
all of the very finest kind and period, 
the latter days of Louis XV., and 
the early ones of his hapless succes- 


skilled in 


have estimated the value of the con- 


sor. Connoisseurs china 


tents of the green drawing-room at 


but must be as 


that of the 


%1 000,000, this 


rough an estimate as 
famous gold plate, said to be worth 
many millions, and which certainly 
does weigh several tons, at the least. 
Beyond this drawing-room the queen 
rarely goes, except on the occasion of 
a state dinner, when the royal dining- 
room in the Prince of Wales's tower 
is or cupied. 


The crimson drawing-room is gen 


erally occupied by the ladies and 
gentlem« n of the household, and to 
eyes greedy of color is more attractive 
than either the greer or white room. 


Crimson satin glows on the walls 
and on the furniture, and throws into 
strong relief the magnificent mala 
chite vase, prese nted to the queen Iy 
the late Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 


and several beautifal cabinets inlaid 


COLLECTION, with Florentine mosaic, Here, too, 

is the grand pianoforte on which 

the queen receive d her first lessons, as well as a bevy 

of Winterhalters, and a good portrait of the Duke of 
Kent by Beechy. 

Immediately beyond the erimson room is the royal 
dining-room, only used on state occasions, ind capable 
of accommodating a large party of guests. Everything 
in this apartment is in the simplest possible styl Plain 
gilt mouldings and handsome rosewood form its enly 

decoration, excepting the wine-cooler 
designed by Flaxman for George IV, 


when Prince Regent. This extraordi 


nary work is several feet in length, 
and may be described as a Capo di 
Monte tureen translated into. silver- 
gilt. Bacchanalian groups dance 


round its “ swelling port ;"’ fruit, rep 
tiles, and animals cling to the rim, and 
the common obje ts of the sea-shore 
incrust the base. How such a richly- 


confused work of art was evolved 
from the severe imagination of Flax- 
man must ever remain a mystery, like 
the precise loss of hard cash that its 
production entailed upon everybody 


Hap- 
pily it was not so fatal as the Albert 


who had anything to do with it. 


Memorial, which killed everybody at 
first concerned with it ; but this punch- 
howl, or wine-cooler, or font, or pap- 
hoat—for it has served every one of 
these purposes—was a matter serious 
enough in its day. 

This, however, is not the dining- 


At 


the other end of the corridor, just over 


room occupied daily by the queen. 


the queen's entrance to the castle, is 
an octagonal room, sober in tone and 
plain almost to the exaggeration of 
plainness in its decoration. Lined with 
oak, it contains only three objects of a 
pictorial character. ‘Two of these are 


in Gobelins tapestry, and represent an appetizing 


subject of a boar hunt. The third is of quite another 


character; it is a portrait painted recently by the 
Von 
princess created so much. sensation in the exhibition of 
It is the 


From the widow's 


Baron Angeli, whose picture of the crown 
the Royal Academy three or four years since. 
triumph of almost brutal realism. 
cap to the clasped hand it is a positive, but unflattering 


likeness of the queen, and preferred by her on that ac- 
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count above all her other portraits. It is the antithesis 
of a Winterhalter—the work of a painter after Crom- 
well’s own heart! Not only is every feature painted 
with its defects exaggerated, its harder lines intensified, 
but even the shade of complexion is strengthened. It 
might be said to be the portrait of a monarch painted by 
arepublican. Yet it is the favorite of the queen, and 
hangs immediately above and behind the chair she 
habitually occupies at dinner and luncheon. 


THE SAN DONATO COLLECTION. 

JUsT outside of the Porta al Prato of Florence is 
Prince Demidoff’s Palace at San Donato, where there 
is advertised to take place this month the most impor- 
tant sale of art treasures ever known. For months past 
pages upon pages of engravings representing the most 
notable objects in the prince's collection have been pub- 
lished in L’Art, 
the great French 
art journal, and 
and with 
many  others— 
some 200 in al]— 
are to be gathered 


these 


into a sumptuous- 
ly printed cata- 
logue, which is to 
be sold through- 
out the civilized 
world. The ex- 
pense is borne by 
the prince, who is 
to devote half of 
the proceeds of 
the of the 
book to the com- 
pletion of the 
facade of the Du- 
omo and the other 
half to the poor of 
Florence. Mr. 
James Jackson 
Jarves sends to 
The New York 
Times an_ inter- 
esting account of 
what is to be done 
at this extraordi- 
nary auction, 
from which we 
make the follow- 
ing extract : 
“Excursion 
trains from Paris 
are in the pro- 
gramme of pre- 
parations. The 
sale is managed 
by the well-known 
experts and ap- 
praisers, M. 
Charles Pillet and 
M.Charles Mann- 
heim, of Paris, 
and M. Victor Le 
Roy, of the Bel- 
gian Museums, of r 
Brussels, under 
the general superintendence of M. Léon Gaucherel, man- 
ager of L’Art. By means of this journal engravings and 
drawings of the principal objects, with letter-press de- 
scriptions by Paul Leroi, are widely scattered every week 
wherever there are lovers of art and bric-a-brac, so that 
probably there has never been a similar sale so advan- 
tageously advertised, not to mention the fact that San 
Donato for a half century has been itself one of the chief 


sale 





show palaces of Europe. 

‘*As the illustrated catalogue will not be on sale at 
the book-shops, but will form a special art-work of in- 
terest to connoisseurs and collectors, it is calculated that 
the subscriptions will amount to a considerable sum. 
At all events, L’Art itself will be a great gainer by 
the costly advertising of this remarkable sale, which is 
to include everything movable in the palace and on the 
grounds, forming a mass of objects valued at 4,000,000 
francs. There are rare sculptures—masterpieces of the 


Dutch schools, some of which cost from $30,000 to 


THRONE OF JULIAN DE MEDICI, DUKE OF NEMOURS. 


$50,000 each, among them an unrivalled Jan Steen, ‘The 
Family Musical Party’—porcelains, bronzes, jewelry, 
tapestries, relics of the great Napoleon, hangings, em- 
broideries, every species of bric-a-brac, gold and silver 
work, malachite and Japis lazuli ornaments, sumptuous 
furniture, books, wines, carriages, the rare plants of the 
hot-houses, in short, the gatherings and caprices of a 
man of an untold income, good and bad, bought as a 
diversion or to kill time, with no intelligent system or 
genuine passion and knowledge, but governed by the 
fleeting whim or influence of the moment and oppor- 
tunity. 

““The uncle of the present prince, husband of the 
Princess Mathilde, was a man apparently of more genu- 
ine taste, for he collected many beautiful Italian 
works of the best period, besides Dutch and German 
art. But even his immense wealth proved insufficient 
to meet his expenditures, and after borrowing largely 
on his art collections, he finally dispersed them at 
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auction in Paris not long before his death. The nephew, 
therefore, had a clear field for his own tastes. He be- 
gan in Florence by buying such Italian objects as the 
market offered, but soon tiring of them, he, too, made a 
sale here of his purchases and the more common objects 
left by his uncle, and went to Paris, where, under French 
influences and opportunities, he chiefly brought together 
the pictures and other objects which he now sells. As 
the prince intends building a magnificent chateau on his 
hunting estate of Pratolino, overlooking Florence, which 
was bought of the late grand duke, there can be little 
doubt that he will again collect costly objects to fill that 
building when completed, in the same fashion as he did 
San Donato.”’ 

It is probable that most of the articles to be sold will 
bring more than they are worth—for the sale has been 
so lavishly advertised that the competition will be enor- 
mous. It is understood that the Rothschilds, Lord Dud- 
ley, and other wealthy collectors will be present or rep- 


Sak 


resented. We know that Sypher & Co. of New York 
have commissioned an expert to Jook after their inter- 
ests, and probably many other American bric-a-brac 
dealers have done the same thing. 

The illustration represents a sumptuous throne or 
royal seat, made in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by Florentine artists, for Julian de Medici, Duke of 
Nemours. It is most elaborately adorned with panels, 
columns, pilasters, arabesques, and a multitude of rich 
and delicate ornamental devices. 


IN the Bryant Collection in the Museum of the His- 
torical Society of New York is a painting by Van 
Dyck, representing Charles I., on the same canvas, in 
front, profile, and three-quarter views. This painting 
was used by the Italian sculptor Bernini in making a 
bust of the king, whom he had never seen. It was 
also used for the bronze statue in Trafalgar Square. 
This statue of 
Charles I. has a 
curious _ history. 
A cutler bought it 
for its weight in 
after the 
downfall of the 
king. Under the 
rule of Cromwell 
he used to sell 
with great secre- 
cy, to the royal- 
ists, trinkets and 
tokens supposed 
to be made out of 
the bronze of the 
statue. After he 
had disposed in 


metal 


this manner of 
more pieces than 
could possibly 
have been made 
out of the statue, 
to the great aston- 
ishment of the 
Royal party he 
produced the 
statue intact after 
the Restoration 
and sold it to the 
city at a 
profit. 
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LIMOGES 
amels derive their 
name from a town 
in France, where 
they were first 
made, and which 
for centuries was 
the great centre 
of the manufac- 
ture of plates, 
cups, and vases, 
enamelled on cop- 
per in light colors 


en- 


over a dark 

ground. In the 

early part of the 
DONATO COLLECTION, 

fifteenth century 

the only table 


ware in use was the heavy and coarse majolica of Italy 
or the early specimens of French faience, which were 
very clumsy. The desire to make a ware more delicate 
and lighter induced some French artisans to attempt 
to apply a glaze on the surface of a metal plate, using 
methods similar to those employed in glazing earthen 
ware. The first successful results on record are identified 
with the names of Mardon, Leonard, and Jean Pénicauld. 


MosT persons have had the opportunity of admir- 
ing magnificent screens in Japanese or Indian embroidery, pro- 
tected by glass; but such treasures are often cumbersome, besides 
being ouc of general reach. To those possessing choice and 
small bits of this needlework may be recommended a most happy 
use of them, seen lately at a French exhibition. In a looking- 
glass frame of exquisitely carved wood, compartments had been 
left for the insertion of Eastern work under glass; the side ones 
were long and narrow, and the top aud bottom ones formed medal- 
lions, very much in the same way as china plaques or paintings. 
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CONCERNING CHURCH CHOTRS. 





(LOUGH the first of May is as 
yet some little distance away, 
there is a general buzz and 
hum in the churches which gives 
premonition of various changes 


in the constitution of the choirs ; 





and the singers are already 





making quiet but anxious in- 
quiries as to future prospects, 
and much wire-pulling is being indulged in. One 
would think it could hardly be necessary to say how 
injurious is this perpetual changing, both to singers 
and congregations, and yet it is evident that its harm- 
fulness is not generally appreciated, for in all our 
churches change is the rule, and permanence the ex- 
cessively rare exception. The hears for 
(loosely speaking) the seventh part of one’s life ought 
to interest all, no matter how amateurish may be their 
connection with, or interest in, the art; and it might 
be well, therefore, to suggest to the public some of the 


music one 


damage done to both parties— singers and hearers—by 
That I shall thereby succeed in 
not, of 


this endless shifting. 
oversetting this 
course, sanguine enough to hope; but I may set a few 


short-sighted custom I am 
thinking minds at work in a way which will eventually 
do some good. 

First, then, although of minor importance, let us 
consider the evils accruing to the congregation from 
this custom. The habit of continual change is one 
easily acquired, fatal to any thing like excellence in 
This 
continual excited craving for something always new is 


work or art of any kind, and hard to overcome. 
the root of the low standard which obtains here in all 
arts, music most of all. 
that a high musical standard exists in a country which 
purchases nearly one million copies of ‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys are Marching,”’ 
of a higher order so slightly that but few publishers 
will run the risk of printing it. 
pandered to by our churches, which should, of all 


Certainly no one can claim 


and patronizes music 
This habit is fed and 
things, be models of stability. No matter how excel- 
lent the organist and singers, out they must too often 
go on the first of May, for no cause save that ** our 
people want something new; they get tired of seeing 
the old faces and hearing the old voices.’’ So a new 
choir, in part or wholly, must be called in, and the old 
one dismissed just as it has got into proper and smooth 
working order. 
**scratch’’ singing, for the four best soio artists ever 


Then come three or more months of 


created cannot sing well together under that time with 
their paltry practice of one rehearsal a week. Besides 
that, the last few weeks of the old choir’s work are also 
spoiled. The new singers must be tried, one by one, 
each one bringing unavoidably a want of finish into the 
singing of the choir; and the old singers have to get 
leave of absence from one or more services that they 
may be heard in the new places for which they are com- 
peting. 
suffer from at least four mohths of unnecessarily bad 
singing in each year. This is of itself a great evil, for 
the church should be a school of sacred music (which 
is, properly considered, a separate and distinct branch 
But what 
kind of learning is likely to be achieved in a school 


The congregation may therefore be said to 


of the art) as well as a school of religion. 


which always changes its masters just as they are 
beginning to get into the routine of their depart- 
ment? 

The habit of fault-finding is another unenviable, not 
to say unchristian, one, and one which needs small as- 
sistance to its formation and speedy growth. Yet how 
strong is the temptation for Deacon A. or Elder B., 
who hardly knows *‘ Old Hundred”’ from ‘* Balerma,”’ 
to show his importance by finding shortcomings in 
some one of the choir, or in the whole of it, and to 
prove his power by compelling a change. There never 
yet was a body of singers who succeeded in pleasing 
all and as the most ignorant are always the loudest 
talkers, it generally happens that the dismissal of a 


honest singer is brought about by some two 


good and 
or three long-tongued fools (musically considered), who 
can neither understand nor appreciate the really good 
I think, though, that the organist 
He not only 


work he has done. 
suffers more from this than any one else. 
loses his position, but has also to endure a great deal of 
insulting criticism and gratuitous advice during his 
brief period of rule, sometimes even rising to absolute 
interference with him in his duties. In any other pro- 
fession there is at least a general impression that a 
man who has made it a life study is apt to know more 
about it than one who has given it no thought; but in 
church music this very just idea does not obtain, and 
almost any one in the congregation thinks himself at 
perfect liberty to tell the organist not only what he 
shall play, but how he shall play it! I can produce, 
from my own past experience, an instance—one which 
illustrates the charming illogicality of the unculture: 
many at the same time. 

At a church at which | officiated for a brief period it 
became necessary to use certain words in anthem form, 
and I put my choir at work on the composition of a 
sterling church writer, a work which, while express- 
ing the joy of the words, was still massive and church 
like 
one of the worthy deacons had strolled into the church, 


in character. Unfortunately, at our last rehearsal, 
and was listening with would-be criticalness to our 
practice. At the conclusion of this anthem he sent for 
me (not having sufficient politeness to see that it was 
certainly his place to seek me if he wanted me), and in- 
formed me that that music must not be used ; it was 
‘much too lively, and not at all fit for a church, sir !”’ 
I ventured to suggest that as this was our last rehear- 
sal it would be impossible to get up other music just 
‘Nothing of 
anthem 


was the answer ; 
last 


the kind, sir,”’ 
that 
Everybody must know it, and you can polish it up in 


now, 


“there’s an Was sung to it year, 


afew minutes.’’ (The membership of the choir had 


been completely changed in the meanwhile.) I betook 
my snubbed self to the organ-loft and rummaged among 
the odds and ends of last year’s discarded music until 
I found the anthem referred to, Distributing the parts, 
I requested the choir to try it through. It went dread- 
fully, of course, being new to them all, but quite well 
enough for me to discover that the composition would 
have made a very respectable polka if the words had 
been omitted. 
and at its conclusion shouted from the body of the 


But my worthy deacon was delighted, 
church, *‘ There, that’s something like. I told you 
everybody knew it. You just use that on Sunday, and 
it'll be all right."’ He then walked off, and I spent 
half an hour of hard, faithful work on the trashy 
thing ; but finding at the end of that time that there was 
no chance of evolving any thing like order out of its 
chaotic performance, and having some regard for my 
own reputation as a successful choir-trainer, I con- 
cluded to use the anthem we had studied, hoping that 
all the congregation might not be as unmusically stu- 
pid as the deacon in question, Alas! the said deacon 
of the richest in the church (he was a 
and | that I 


premature dismissal from my po- 


was one men 
large beer-brewer), 
owed my somewhat 
sition in that church almost entirely to his influence. 1 


grudge than to hope that he may 


have since learned 


bear him no worse 
go to heaven; I am sure the music there will disagree 
with him. 

Since my departure from that church I have occasion- 
ally asked members of it whom I have heard complain- 
ing of the music why they do not have it bettered. 
Their answer invariably is, ‘‘Oh, you see Deacon W. 
likes it, and he is quite a power in the church ; and we 
do not like to offend him, for he has done a great deal 
for us. If a good musician were put in one year, he 
would go out when the next change is made; so what 
would be the use?’’ You will observe that the ** next 
change "’ is always spoken of as a matter of course, as 
something that must occur periodically. But when- 
ever I hear this excuse 1 cannot help thinking that 
Deacon W. is really doing a great deal for the church 
more than he knows, for he is marrying the holiest of 





words to unworthy music, and is bringing up all the 
little chiidren in his own false and hurtful ideas. 

The congregation suffers also in losing its own share 
of the praise part of the worship. The hymns and 


(where used) tl 


e chants belong to the congregation ; 


in them all should sing But when, with 


s? 


and heartily. 
every yearly change, there comes a new style of render- 
ing these portions of the service, itis impossible for the 
congregation to join in with any heartiness or certainty, 
and as a consequence most of the people never try to 
take part at all. 
moving entails upon the congregation 


The evils, then, that this perpetual 


are, briefly, the 
receiving of a poor rendition of a bad class of music 
by unworthy performers. and the loss of its share in 
the music of the service. 

As to the singers, the evils to them are manifold, 
but it must suffice to touch upon one or two. — First is 
the feeling of insecurity and unrest, which takes their 


For 


three months previous to the first of May it may safely 


minds from the just rendering of their best work. 


be said that the singer's mind is everywhere except upon 
the service in which he is taking part. It is occupied, and 
very naturally, with a calculation as to the probabilities 
of his obtaining a yvood—/.e., high-paying—position 
for the coming year, or of his getting any position at all, 
for it is not an uncommon thing for a good singer or 
organist to be left out in the cold, while a host of in- 
capables slide into comfortable berths. 

Then there is the substitution of a desire to make an 
effect on and please certain individual me.nbers of the 
for the 


congregation feeling which should rule the 


church singer—a feeling of endeavor to do the best for 
the worthy rendering of the music as part of the wor- 
ship of Being. This is a 


a Supreme temptation so 


subtle and so powerful that it is rarely overcome. 
Hardly wonderful, perhaps, when one considers that 
the singer's livelihood is sometimes at stake , and that 
he feels he must strain every nerve, net perhaps to re- 
tain his present position (that is almost too much to 
hope for), but that he may make such an effect in it as 
may assist him toward obtaining another at least as 
good, if not better. 

There is also a plentiful growth of envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness fostered by this strug- 
gle four months in every year of soprano against 
soprano, alto against alto, and so on—a growth not less 
ened by the manifest injustice of many decisions and 
selections of church music committees. Knowing that 
merit alone is by no means sure to succeed, the singer 
stoops to the use of outside influences, if the case be 
a woman's to cajoleries, and to many other unworthy 
means which must result in the steady diminution of 
proper personal pride, and in a sad deterioration of 
that nobleness of character which all artists should 
possess. 

These are but some ol the evils. 
be mentioned had 
suggest some ways out of this tangle of evil things. 
abolition of 


Many more might 


I room and time. But I desire to 


The shortest and cleanest would be an 
the yearly moving day ; but for that it is useless to hope 
as yet. The next best path is the renunciation of quar- 
There are many good reasons against a 
quartette choir, and | know of none in its favor. ‘The 
personality of a quartette choir is too prominent. The 
‘soprano Is nota vocal part of the musical combination ; 
it is Miss So-and-So; the same with the other three 


There is much good music—the 


tette choirs. 


parts of the score. 
major part of real church music, in fact—which a quar- 
tette choir cannot properly interpret ; some that it can- 
than four voices are written for. 


not more 


Consequently this is all shelved and its place supplied 


sing, as 


by operatic selections with sacred words tortured into 


fitting, or by original compositions as secular in form 
as though they had stalked from the opera stage into 
the choir gallery ; crammed with solos, redolent with 
sensuous harmonies ; written to draw all attention to 
the singer, and from the Being supposed to be ad- 
dressed, and fulfilling that intention only too well. For 
the soprano and the tenor must display their high notes, 


and the alto and bass their low ones, and all must senti- 
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mentalize and perform vocal tricks, win admiration, 
and excite astonishment. 

Rather, far rather, let us have only a precentor and 
an organist, and confine the church music to the mas- 
sive old German Chorales, for in those is sublimity and 
grand sacredness of feeling ; and if the congregation 
will all sing only the melody, as they do in Germany, 
and permit the organist ‘who must in this case be a 
sterling musician) to vary his harmonies with the vary- 
ing sentiments of the words, there will be a music pro- 
duced not unworthy of the great Name to which it is 
addressed. But in this Lowell 
Bradbury. no Hastings, nor Bliss, nor Sankey music 


case no Mason, no 
must be used; all must be grand and large, fitted for 
interpretation by a large mass of voices. And wuoile 
on the subject | might add that here, as in Germany, 
every hymn should have its own tune, every tune its 
own hymn, that they may grow up in the minds of 
indissolubly connected. The greatest 
the choice of both words 


our children 


care should be exercised in 
and music at the outset; but, the marriage once made, 
let there be no divorce. ‘To do this properly it will be 
necessary for the older portion of our congregations to 
give up many a familiar tune which may have grown 
dear to them from association (such, for example, as 
the one usually sung to ‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee’’), 
and to take the trouble to make some new acquaint- 
ances. But is not this-worth doing when we can, as a 
result, give to our children an unconsciously acquired 
and never-palling perfection of hymnology ? 

This, as | say, is better than any quartette. But it 
is not the best. The best is a chorus choir—thirty or 
more voices under the aéso/ute control of the organist, 
Two, or even three, 
rehearsals a week must be held. ‘To such a choir the 
grandest music of the church writers is open. The 
richest treasures of English cathedral composers, the 
masters of the world in Protestant church music, are at 
The graceful but secular masses of the 


who must be also choir-director. 


its command. 
German and Italian writers should be shunned entirely, 
or relegated to the concert room; they do not match 
with the severe dignity of the Protestant form of wor- 
ship. Solos, or any thing which tends toward individual 
display, should be almost entirely avoided. 

This mass of voices, singing in unison, can guide the 
largest congregation (also in unison) in their singing of 
the hymns; and with the organ playing varied har- 
monies, as I have suggested above, produce an effect 
which must give the least impressionable some slight 
thrill of awe, a sentiment which is far worthier of a 
place in our worship than any produced by the ear-tick- 
ling of a sentimental solo sung in the prettiest manner 
by the prettiest woman in the most fashionable bonnet. 
There are more kinds than one, however, of chorus 
choirs ; and the various merits of these, together with 
some definite hints as to the kinds of music to use and 
to avoid, I must Jeave until another month. 

c. 2. 


LESSONS 1N HARMONY. 
NO. Ill. 

Now comes an interval which is not usually men- 
tioned as yet. It does not really belong in the family of 
intervals we are now considering (and which may be 
called the family of za/ura/ intervals), but in that of 
the extreme intervals which we shall consider iater. 
Still, very good teachers sometimes introduce it at this 
point; Mr. Horsley, whose system | am largely follow- 
ing, always did so. This interval is the Tritone, or 
Sharp Fourth. As its name implies, it consists of three 
tones ; these are subdivided into three chromatic, and 
three diatonic, semitones. 
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(This last descending example is only introduced to 
show the pupil that an extreme notation is perfectly de- 
fensible and correct, provided the chromatic and diatonic 
semitones appear in proper proportions ; and to remind 
him that he must not shirk double flats or sharps be- 
cause of their supposed difficulty. ) 

The Flat Fifth next demands our attention. Played 
upon the piano, this interval and the Tritone are abso- 
lutely the same ; their uses and effects in harmony are, 


Db. «. 
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however, widely different. The pupil must remember 
that many things in the science of harmony are ad- 
dressed more to the eye than to the ear. Like the 
Tritone, the Flat Fifth contains six semitones; but 
they are differently divided. Instead of three chromatic 
and three diatonic, we have now two chromatic and four 
diatonic. 
staff, as the pupil will see. 


This lands us upon a different part of the 
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This has three chro- 


Fifth. 


matic and four diatonic semitones. 


Our next interval is the 
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Now comes the Minor Sixth, containii 


r three chro- 


a 


matic and five diatonic semitones. 
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Next is the Major Sixth. This 
matic and five diatonic semitones. 


contains four chro- 
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This is a most useful interval, as the 


Flat Seventh, 
pupil will soon 


next interval is the Minor or 
discover when we come to consider the relations and 
progressions of chords. It contains four chromatic and 


six diatonic semitones. 


a 


Py me — = {= t= 


[he Major Seventh comes next. This is also called 
the Sharp Seventh ; but I think this nomenclature is 
incorrect. My reasons for thinking so 1 will give later 
on ; they would not now be comprehended by the pupil. 


It consists of 


This interval is rarely used in harmony. 
tive chromatic and six diatonic semitones. 


I6—= 
Py) 

(Of course, no one in his senses would really write 
such a succession of accidentals as is presented by the 
end of the last example here. I have simply inserted it 
to further impress upon the pupil that, no matter how 
the intermediate intervals are expressed, the final result 
is sure to be correct, provided there be always the 
proper number of chromatic and diatgnic semitones. ) 











We now reach our last interval of this class, the 
Octave. This contains twelve semitones, five chromatic 
and seven diatonic. 





The pupil should write out all these intervals as care- 
fully and fully as those in the preceding lessons. I have 
purposely avoided starting all my examples on C. I 
desire that the pupil shall be able to calculate his inter- 
vals with equal ease from any degree of the staff. In 
the next lesson we will finish our study of intervals and 
prepare ourselves for an analysis of scale-tormation. 








OSEFFY is indomitable and inde- 
The trouble 
he has had with the forefinger of 
his right hand has prevented him 


serious 


fatigable. 


for weeks from using it at all; 
but, instead of lying on his back 
and groaning at the pain he suf- 





fers, he has been working away 
with his left hand, and he is now 
about to play two astoundingly difficult pieces for the 
left hand alone. One is the ‘* Bach Chaconne”’ (origi- 
nally for violin solo), arranged by Brahms, and the 
other an arrangement of his own of the ** Gavotte,” 
from Bach's sixth violin sonata. 


A NOVELTY which is gradually attracting the atten- 
tion of our musicians is the band of players known as 
the *‘ Spanish Students." They came here badly pre- 
sented. One does not look for any very exciting musical 
excellence in a troupe offered as one of the variety en- 
But the Stu- 
dents are sufficiently good to triumph over their unfa- 


tertainments of a pantomime company. 
vorable surroundings. They number fifteen, counting 
the conductor ; and the instruments are ten mandolins, 
four guitars, and one violin, on which the leader occa- 
sionally plays. The mandolins give the melody and 


some internal harmonies, the guitars the remaining 
harmonies and the bass, and the violin (when used) is 
The 


The Students play 


generally utilized to present a counter-melody. 
effect is original and charming. 
with wonderful precision, have a marvellous pianissimo, 
and a crescendo and diminuendo which ought to be the 
envy of all our orchestras. Their success is not a little 
assisted by the wild and peculiar character of the mu- 
sic they play. Generaliy simple in harmony, it pro. 
duces its effect by unexpected turns in the melody and 
the most startling peculiarities in rhythm. 





THE very gratifying news comes to us that the great 
Richard Wagner, lately so dangerously ill, is now much 
better. He is at Naples, and much is hoped from the 
climate of that place. It seems as though he ought at 
least to live long enough to superintend the rehearsals 
and witness the performance of his latest opera, ‘* Par- 
zival.”’ 

Most‘of our musical people must remember the pian- 
ist, Miss Anna Mehlig, who spent some time in this 
country some few years ago. A younger sister of hers 
has lately made a début in London with fair success. 




















Her qualities are said to be much the same as her sis- 
ter’s—fine tone and delicate phrasing, but not much 
broadness or power. 


x 
* * 


MUSICIANS, especially orchestral ones, are a very 
‘cranky,’’ illogical, and sometimes disagreeable set of 
human beings. They get a twist into their heads, and 
no suggestion of profit or question of propriety suffices 
to budge it. 
certainly request, with the expectation of receiving, 


‘ 


One would think that a composer might 


permission to conduct the first one or two performances 
of his own work in a city where it is entirely new, and 
therefore unknown to the performers. 
suppose that any interested person ought to realize, 


And one would 


from past experience, that the presence of the compo- 
ser as conductor always “‘ draws’’ the public. But the 
orchestra players of the Parisian opera see neither of 
these facts; or, seeing them, wilfully ignore them. 
Having decidedly refused to Jet Gounod touch the baton 
at the recent production of his new opera, they are 
now declaring that Verdi shall have nothing to do with 
the conducting of his ‘‘ Aida,’’ now about to be, for the 
first time, produced in Paris. Verdi says he w// con- 
duct, or the opera sha’n’t be done ; the musicians re- 
spond that he sha’x’¢ conduct, and the opera sha// be 
done. 
and it will be interesting to learn its issue. 
artistic point of view, Verdi is undoubtedly right ; but 
this is almost a sufficient reason for concluding that the 
musicians will have their way. 


It is a very pretty little quarrel as it stands, 
From an 





* 


“all to 
concerts they were appropriately 


Mr. SULLIVAN has had two little concerts 
himself.’’ Ballad 
called. For the special reason for these concerts | 
have sought in vain, unless it was purely and simply 
that some one might make a little money by making a 
little music, for nothing very new was presented at 
either concert, and the old acquaintances were not 
given with unusual excellence. At the first concert 
Miss Henrietta Beebe was too ill to appear, and this 
misfortune deprived that performance of its most‘at- 
tractive feature. The singers who did appear had the 
misfortune of suffering under the manipulations of an 
accompanist who was certainly one of the worst I ever 
heard. The audience was slim, and altogether the 
affair was lifeless; and unhappy. 
cert, given with the co-operation of the English Giee 


At the second con- 


Club, matters were altered much for the better; but I 
was as much as ever in the dark as to the “‘ raison 
d’etre’’ of these mild performances. Does Mr. Sulli- 
van think we do not know his songs ? 

IT seems disgraceful to dismiss a gigantic work like 
Hector Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of Faust’’ with a brief 
notice a paragraph or so in length; but I have no 
choice between this course and an article so extended 
that it would consume all the space I have at com- 
mand, and be wearisome to the general reader. Few 
of Berlioz’s works have been given here—few, that is, 
of his largest. Thomas gave us the “‘ Harold in Italy’’ 
and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’? symphonies (the former 
more than once); and he has given us the ‘‘ Rakoczy 
March,”’ and one or two other portions from this 
‘* Damnation of Faust,’’ but it was never before given 
here complete. Of all his gigantic works this is the 
crown and flower, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Dam- 
rosch does nct mean to starve us with but one perform- 
ance of it. Berlioz said, *‘ It is nothing to have written 
the ‘ Damnation of Faust ;’ the real work comes in the 
preparation of it for performance.’’ Its difficulties— 
musical, not technical—are enormous. The chorus 
must, for the time being, resolve itself into a body of 
musicians (in the highest meaning of the word), and in 
many cases be prepared to attack its first notes on the 
principles of abstract pitch, for no assistance whatever 
does it get from the orchestra; to make the voices 
enter on a *‘suspension’’ and stick to it until the or- 
chestra kindly makes up its mind to ‘ resolve’ it, is 
one of the mildest of his peculiarities. Butin this great 
work all these peculiarities have their satisfactory dra- 
matic reason, and their effect, when properly given, 
more than compensates for the labor they entail on all 
concerned in the performance. 


* 
ss 


I WAS present lately at a most interesting service 
held in a Brooklyn Presbyterian Church. It was prop- 
erly and plainly denominated a Musical Service, and 
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deserved its title. An excellently trained chorus of 
thirty voices (the regular choir of the church), under the 
skilled leadership of their experienced and enthusaistic 
organist, Mr. S. Lasar, gave the whole of Henry 
Smart's magnificent service in F (Morning, Communion 
and Evening), the opening chorus from the ** Engedi’’ 
of Beethoven, the 23d Psalm for female voices of F. 
Schubert, and Mme. Lasar-Studwell sang ‘‘ Hear ye, 
Israel,”* Not 
only was the music good in quality, it was also most ex- 
cellently rendered, with a vigor and firmness in all the 
parts, which showed that Mr. Lasar knew how to train 
his material into cerfazuty, and a spirit which proved 


from the ‘‘ Elijah’’ of Mendelssohn. 


that he also knew how to retain their interest during all 
the necessarily hard work of such training. The one 
solo of the service was in every respect worthy of its 
surroundings ; I have rarely heard this very trying aria 
so well sung. Next to the praise due to Mr. Lasar 
for the work which has made such a service a possi- 
bility must be put the praise due to the members of the 
chorus—all volunteers—who cheerfully give up at least 
two evenings of each week to the necessary work of re- 
social duties’’ to 


If in 


every church twenty-five or thirty of the music-loving 


hearsals, permitting no so-called ** 


interfere with their self-imposed labor of love. 


members would band themselves into just such a faith- 
ful chorus, and if the church then would pay a compe- 
tent and zealous musician a sufficient sum to enable him 
to give sufficient time to their training, a marvellous 
and blessed change would come over our church music ; 
it would become an assistance to worship instead of, 
as too often now, a provocative of suppressed profanity. 


~ 
* * 
THE well-known violinist, Ole Bull, has lately cele- 


brated his seventieth birthday. I see by the news- 


that 
souvenired to a fabulous amount. 


papers he was féted, and congratulated, and 


But why? Surely 
these recognitions were not extended to him as a great 
artist, for that he never was. A man of great mag- 
netic power, with a romantic appearance and history, 
of great energy, and playing the violin fairly well, he 
came here and created an enthusiasm which astonished 
all who knew on what very slender musical capital he 
had raised it. When that enthusiasm began to abate 
he wisely went away for a time, and after a well-chosen 
interval reappeared. Again his fine appearance and 
magnetic power evoked enthusiasm, but this time in a 
lower art circle. The elect had been partially deceived 
once ; but, awakened from that deception, they were 
not again to be magnetized. So it became necessary 
for him to shun more and more the great art centres, 
and trust for his success to smaller and more Western 
cities, where his playing out of tune (as he did freely) 
would not be quite so offensive to the hearers, and 
where his egotistic conceit might pass as a character- 
istic of genius. Little by little he passed into the ranks 
of ** veteran’”’ 
that the stern criticism which would be used toward a 


performers, and it came to be felt then 


young artist might, on account of his increasing age, 
be relaxed in his case. His faults (which he had always 
had) were kindly attributed to his increasing age, and 
on this footing it became possible for him to reappear 
in the largest cities. But the fascination was gone, and 
the Ole Buli worship of later years has not been even 

of the 
It was not, then, as a great artist 


the dimmest shadow wild admiration of his 
earliest appearance. 
that his birthday received notice. He was certainly 
of Men 


longer now than they did three generations ago, and 


not honored as a man unusual age. live 


hale men of seventy are not sufficiently scarce to be 
féted for that sole reason. What, then, was the origin 
of the festival ? 
in my ear, Was it, could it be, a managerial device ? an 


A horrible demon whispers suspicion 


attempt to rouse again the failing interest in the “‘ vet- .. 


’ 


eran violinist ?’’ The suspicion may be all wrong, but 
it has a strong foundation of probability. 
CARYL FLORIO. 


THE following conversation is said to have actually 
occurred at a recent fine-art exhibition: Young lady 
(earnestly looking at pictures): “I wonder if these 
are Landseer’s ?” Young man (who happened to be 
near): “I thought they were dogs.” Young lady 
(repressing a smile) : “ Yes, but are they Landseer’s ?” 
Young man (blushing and suspecting a breed of dogs 
unknown to him): “I thought they were pointers,” 
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THE AMERICAN PENCIL TRADE. 





THE pencil works of the Dixon Company of New Jersey, es- 
tablished afew years ago, present to the visitor many of those 
novel features in the application of machinery which appear to be 
characteristic of nearly every industry in the United States. 
Graphite of great purity is found at Ticonderoga, N. Y., both 
in the form suitable for the manufacture of crucibles, and for the 
production of what are erroneously known /ead pencils.” 
The graphite is reduced in mills to a fine impalpable powder, 
almost as mobile as water, and making the finyersas smooth as 
if they had been oiled. A process of mixing with a peculiar de- 
scription of clay is then used, according to the degree of ‘ hard- 


as ** 


ness” desired in the pencils ; and the substance having been re- 
duced toa dough form, one of the most curious processes of the 
manufacture is seen. The dough is placedin a cylinder, within 
which a screw works a well-fitting plunger, and at the bottom is 
a plate having holes of the shape and size of which the “lead” 
is to be cut. As the coils of tenacious material issue from these 
holes, they are cut up in lengths equal to three pencils, straight- 
ened, flattened, and baked. It has been found possible to run 
a coil four thousand feet long without breaking; such a length 
of unbroken pencil material having been shown by the Dixon 
Company at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. 

The Americans have in their own territory that Florida cedar 
which makers in Europe use so largely for pencils, and great 
quantities of the necessary timber are cut down for the Dixon 
Company. ‘The cedar is brought home to New Jersey, not in 
logs, but in blocks seven inches long, and these again are cut 
into strips measuring three and a half inches wide by three six- 
teenths thick. This last fact reveals two differences between the 
methods usually employed in Europe, for the pencil-slip is in 
this factory made of a width to yield six pencils, instead of being 
cut singly ; and both halves of the pencil are alike ; and not, as 
Both 
sides of the pencil-slip are equally grooved ; and the process of 


in the older method, one portion narrower than the other. 


filling the slips, which is done by hand, is exceedingly interesting 
Each girl engaged in filling takes up a grooved slip in one hand, 
a bunch ofthe straight ‘‘ leads” in the other, and with a dexterity 
begotten of practice, very rapidly inserts six of the stalks in the 
slip. 
from a third worker the second half of the slip, over which a 


This being handed to a second girl, the latter receives 
brush of hot glue has just been passed. The two halves are 
brought together, each one, it will be remarked, embracing half 
of the ‘‘ lead,’ and then, when a row of these slips has been 
filled, they are pressed under a screw-frame till the glue is dry. 
The next process is to smooth the ends where the ‘‘leads"’ pro- 
ject, and then we reach another very interesting machine. In 
this machine a revolving cutter seizes the slip, and with two cuts 
removes the superfluous wood, separates the pencils, and rounds 
them into shape. The pencils fall from this machine in a con- 
tinuous stream, or rather in six continuous streams, each pencil 
finished for use, and so smooth, it is alleged, that the finest sand- 
paper would scratch them. 

American ingenuity is also seen in an arrangement by which 
the chips falling from this machine are sucked away by a 
** blower” into the engine-room and consumed as fuel, with the 
result of keeping the place perfectly free from rubbish. The 
next curiosity is the ‘‘ counting-board,”’ a grooved board or table, 
on which, by rubbing a handful of pencils over it, and seeing 
that each groove is full, a gross of pencils can be accurately 
counted off in five or six seconds. Other ingenious machines are 
in use for staining and varnishing the pencils, stamping marks 
and names, and finally packing them in a gingular and conve- 
By the 
checks on the quantity of material given out, the Dixon Com- 


nient method, the package being oval in shape use of 
pany boasts of being able to secure that if even one pencil of the 
eighty thousand made daily is abstracted it will be missed; and 
incidents are not wanting where this fact, being unknown and 
unsuspected, has brought people into trouble who thought that 
one pencil might be removed from amongst such large numbers, 
The rule of the house is, that if a pencil is missed from a room, 
every one employed in that room is discharged unless the pencil 
be found ; and as there is a further rule that no one discharged 
shall in any case be re-employed, every one in the place is in- 
terested in securing the honesty both of visitors and co-workers, 

A curious story is told of Mr, Dixon, founder of the crucible 
manufactory to which the pencil trade has within the last few 
years been added. In 1830 he proposed to make pencils, and 
actually showed some in Boston, where he was told he must put 
Unlike 
most American inventors, he took such offence at this, that in- 
stead of persevering, he went home and resolved never to make 


European labels on them if he wished them to sell. 


another pencil. Now, the successors to the crucible business, 
having resumed the attempt, make in all about four hundred 
different styles, in shape, quality, hardness, etc., and turn out so 
many pencils that it is calculated they produce one third of the 
entire number used annually in the United States. This success 
in supplanting pencils of European make is attributed to the 
adoption of that characteristic to which reference has already 
been made, the determination of American manufacturer to use 
machinery wherever possible in every branch of their work.— 
Chambers's Journal. 


. 

AN attempt is being made to substitute paper for 
wood in Germany in the manufacture of lead pencils. It is 
steeped in an adhesive liquid, and rolled round the core of lead 
to the required thickness, After drying it is colored and resem- 
bles an ordinary cedar pencil. 





THE SUPPLEMENT. 

PLATE I. isa design for a plaque. Make the sky a 
deep-blue gray, and the moon a pale yellow. The 
figures must be in shadow, as the moon is behind them. 
The flesh should be of a purplish hue. High lights 
may be made on the edges of the hair on the side the 
moon shines the most. Make the girl a brunette and 
the Cupid a blonde. Paint a dark-gray cloud crossing 
part of the moon. Make the ground a dull bluish- 
green ; snails, dark-brown. 

Plate II. is a design for china painting. Make the 
coat violet with orange stripes ; left leg lemon-yellow, 
and right leg light violet ; undersleeves, white satin ; 
shoes, black velvet ; satchel, leather-color ; cloak on 
the ground, rich purple velvet ; top ot guitar buff, and 
bottom rich brown; blonde hair. 

Plate III. is a monogram for needlework, which we 
publish at a personal request. 

Plate IV. is a design for a plaque. Make the sky a 
graded blue, ending at the bottom in a warm orange 
tone; the birds gray and brown, diminishing in tone as 
they become more distant; butterfly, bright-yellow 
with black stripes and deep-red round spots. 





Correspondence. 


EBONIZING FURNITURE—UNDERGLAZE 
WARE. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Str: Would you be kind enough to give in your column of 
correspondence the process now employed to ebonize wood ? 
Would you also give the address of some dealer who has cups, 
saucers, plates, and vases in the biscuit and ready for underglaze 
painting ? E. L., New Orleans, La. 


ANSWER.—(1) The process is one that takes long to complete, 
and cannot be successfully adopted by an amateur. The var- 
nisher, under whom it is effected, keeps a cauldron of vinegar, 
into which are thrown scraps of iron, old nails, etc., which, being 
frequently heated, and then left to rust, give it a brownish 
color. Logwood is added to the mixture, which, when rich 
enough, is applied to the smooth surface of the wood to be ebon- 
ized, which generally is cherry. Copal varnish mixed with ivory 
black is then applied, and then rubbed hard, so that most of it 
comes off. The wood is then left to dry, and the same process 
is gone through with until seven coats of varnish have been ap- 
plied, and then the whole is carefully finished. There are very 
few good ebonizers in the United States, and they command 
very high prices for their work. If you want some articles of fur- 
niture ebonized, you had better send them to a good cabinet- 
maker, It will not pay you to attempt the work yourself. (2) 
D. B. Bedell, of No. 868 Broadway, N. Y., has an excellent as- 
sortment of ware for underglaze painting. Write for his price 
list. 


PANELS FOR PAINTED DOORS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

S1r: I have tried in vain to paint in water colors on the pan- 
els of my doors, which are covered with the ordinary white house 
paint. Is there any way to fix the colors ? SARATOGA, 


ANSWER.—Chinese white might be employed for covering the 
surface to be decorated, and you could paint over that. But we 
advise you not to attempt to use water colors, Use oil colors 
directly on the panels if you can paint your design off-hand. If 
not, paint on mill-board or on very thin well-seasoned wood. cut 
to the exact size of the panel, and have it fixed in by a carpen- 
ter, using a very narrow gold beading to hide the edges. If the 
job is neatly done no one could tell that the design is not painted 
on the panel itself. By this means, too, you are also enabled to 
preserve your work in the event of your leaving the house you 
live in. y 


PAINTING IN OILS ON SILK AND SATIN. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Srr: Can you tell me how to prepare silk or satin for oil color 
painting, so as to prevent the oils from spreading ? 
D. M. TARBORO, N. C. 


ANSWER.—It is not the materials that need preparation, but 
the paints. To use oil colors on silk the oil must first be ab- 
sorbed by putting the paints on blotting paper and allowing 
them to remain until quite dry. After removing them from the 
paper to the palette, dip the brush in spirits of turpentine, and 
mix the turpentine with the paint just enough so the paint will 
work as freely as on canvas. On satin of good quality there is 
no need of absorbing the oil; use the turpentine as on silk. If 
you have any trouble wash the surface of the satin with gum 
water. a 


UNSIGHTLY WHITE DOORS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
S1r: How is it possible to ornament closet doors, so that in- 
stead of being defects they may be a part of a harmonious whole ? 


THE 


Our room is furnished in olives, relieved at intervals with bits of 
bright coloring, but unfortunately it has four glaring white 
doors, opening inward, so that it is impossible to curtain them. 
Can any of your contributors offer a suggestion, and supply a 
need that must be frequently felt ? 

KitTy CLOVER, Philadelphia. 


ANSWER.—White doors are not a necessary evil. Why not 
have them painted some warm neutral color, to harmonize with 
the olive green, and have the panels picked out with deep red ? If 
your wall-paper and the wood-work of your furniture are dark, 
and the room is sunny, a dead black might be suitable, with a 
few red lines around the panels to relieve the sombre effect. It 
might be well to remove one of the doors and hang a portiére in 
its place. You might have the doors painted a warm tint, say 
citrine, and insert painted panels, directions for which we give 
this month to another correspondent, 


DECORATING A WOODEN MANTELPIECE, 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I have an oak mantelpiece, on part of which I wish to 
paint a device and motto. Should it be done in oil or water 
colors, and how should the surface be prepared and finished ? 

C.S. K., Montreal. 


ANSWER.—Oil colors should be employed, in which case it is 
not necessary to prepare the surface. The usual colors are used, 
with the addition of turpentine. The painted portion of the 
mantelpiece may be varnished when quite dry, likeZan ordinary 
oil painting. 


MATERIALS FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: In buying colors and materials for, painting on china— 
say in three or four colors—what would be the cost of those ab- 
solutely indispensable, and at what address in New York can I 
procure them ? C. S. K., Montreal, Can. 

ANSWER.—Write to any of the artists’ material dealers who ad- 
vertise in our columns, enclosing a stamp for their price list, and 
they will send you full particulars. If you wish to use only three 
colors—and that is ample to begin with—you might get a tube of 
‘* bleu ordinaire,”’ one of ‘‘ brun-rouge,” which is easier to man- 
age, and one of black. In the supplement of No.1, Vol. 1, of 
THE ART AMATEUR you will find models for monochrome dec- 
oration, and full instructions for beginners in china painting are 
given in the body of the same issue. The La Croix colors are 
the best for painting on porcelain. 


A QUESTION OF PURCHASE. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Can you tell me who was the purchaser of Knaus’ ‘‘ Bee 
Father” at the recent Sherwood-Hart sale? It was a Mr. San- 
ford, according to the daily papers at the time of the sale, but no 
initials were given. B. L., Flushing, L. I. 

ANSWER.—The purchaser was Milton J. Sanford, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., the great race-horse breeder. 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Str: Your paper meets the wants of a large class of people 
who are fond of art and are anxious for improvement, but not 
able to visit large cities more than once a year at most. When 
once introduced it cannot fail to become very popular. I am 
now taking three art papers, and value this most of all. 

Mrs. E. P. GAYLORD, Toledo, O. 


[This correspondent proves her sincerity by sending us a club 
of sixteen subscribers, with a promise of more.—ED.] 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I wish to tender my congratulations to ‘‘C. F." for his 
admirable article to singers in the last ART AMATEUR. I con- 
sider it like ‘‘ apples of gold in pictures of silver." Every ama- 
teur musician should peruse it daily, and by acting on “ C, F's.” 
very sensible advice they can confer lasting benefit on themselves 
and those before whom they may appear. Evidently ‘“C. F.” 
has been through the vocal ‘‘ mill.”’ 

L. S. STONE, St. Louis, Mo. 


PAINTED DOYLEYS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Is there any way of fixing water colors on satin? I am 
working on some d’oyleys, and am afraid that when they are 
done the color may get washed out or rubbed off. 

IsOLA BELLA, West Forty-second Street. 


ANSWER.—There is no way that we know of. It is folly to at- 


tempt to use water colors for such a purpose. 


MATERIALS FOR CREWEL WORK. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Will you be so kind as to inform me: (1) If you have 
sheet patterns for Kensington embroidery, and what? (2) Have 
you books or plates to aid one in the selection of colors or 
shades? (3) Also, what are your prices for crewels and embroi- 
dery silks of all kinds ? 

Mary A. W., Ravenna, Portage Co., O. 


ANSWER.—(1) We publish embroidery patterns in our sup- 








plement sheets, but have none for sale separately. (2) We have 
no such books or plates. Some are published by S. W. Tilton 
& Co., Boston. Write to them. (3) We do not sell materials, 
Write to Bentley Bros., 48 Walker Street, New York, or R. H. 
Stearns & Co., 131 Tremont Street, Boston, enclosing a three- 
cent stamp. 


DESIGNS DECLINED WITH THANKS. 

Miss N. W., Albany; Myra, Trenton, N. J.; Albert, Thirty- 
second Street, N. Y.; ‘‘ Poverty Flat,” N. Y.; M. B. C., 
Washington, D. C.; Saratoga; Caractacus, Boston. Only 
three of these correspondents have enclosed postage stamps for 
the return of their designs. 


Kmong the Dealers. 


Some of the most gracefully designed gas fix- 
tures we have seen are being made by Messrs. Schneider, Camp- 
bell & Co., for the residence of a member of the firm of Arnold, 
Constable & Co. The artistic merit of these is worthy of special 
commendation. It is surprising how much improvement has 
been made of late in the manufacture of gas fixtures. They are 
no less substantial than formerly, but how much better and 
more ornamental and graceful in design they are than those 
which we had a few years ago, and which we still find in com- 
paratively newly furnished houses. 





Among some admirably designed pieces of furni- 
ture and decoration at the rooms of Mr. Gustav Safft we no- 
ticed recently a three-leafed ebonized screen carved in low reliet 
in Japanese style, with a two-inch dead gold strip around the 
frame in clever imitation of metal. The screen was of rose-col- 
ored silk, richly embroidered, each panel being set in a rich dark 
olive velvet border. 

Colored glass is being more extensively used 
than ever in private dwellings. Mr. David N. Smith has many 
large orders, in the execution of some of which he shows much 
originality in design. 





The New York Exchange for Woman’s Work has 
found it necessary to take the whole building, of which it has oc- 
cupied the first floor in East Twentieth Street, to such an extent 
has its business increased. Under the energetic management of 
Mrs. Wm. G. Choate, the president, and her fellow officers, the 
Exchange has grown from an experiment to an assured success, 
The goods it sells are varied in character, and in most cases 
extremely reasonable in price. Often rare articles of bric-A-brac 
and vertu find their way to the rooms on account of the need of 
their once prosperous owners. There is a quantity of valuable 
old lace, which has come into the hands of the Exchange in 
this way, which it would pay connoisseurs to examine. There is 
a curious ivory inlaid cabinet of the time of Louis XIV., which 
would be a treasure to some collectors. It was brought to 
America at the beginning of the present century by a family of 
French refugees. Ladies who have seen better days, now ur- 
gently requiring money, have sent their superb cashmere opera 
cloaks, camel's hair and crépe shawls, and jewelry to sell them 
for almost whatever they will bring. Among a quantity of good 
art needlework, we noticed during a recent visit to the rooms 
some apple-blossoms admirably worked on olive plush, a very 
effective arrangement of trumpet creepers on a greenish-gray 
background, and a canary bird on a branch of bursting white 
milkweed, worked on a maroon background. There was a most 
dainty Japanese portiére of white silk heavily embroidered, which 
was for sale for very much less than such a one could be made 
to order, and there were many other articles for home decoration 
which it would pay one to price before attempting to purchase 
them elsewhere. : 

The beautiful Bennett faience is becoming as 
popular in Boston as it has been in New York. Messrs. Abram 
French & Co, have the exclusive agency for it there, and make a 
good exhibit. 





The Spring Valley Hydraulic Gold Company, 
whose stock is now offered under the endorsement of the United 
States Mining Investment Company, numbers among its direc- 
tors such influential and trusted business and professional men 
as should be a perfect guarantee of security to the public. It 
will be seen by the announcement elsewhere that, according to 
the reports of experts as to the resources of the company, the 
stock will pay very large dividends. 





Classes in landscape painting and also in paint- 
ing on silk, are being formed by C. H. Chapin, at 841 Broad- 
way, Studio No. 4. 





A novelty in cotton goods, described by the Paris 
correspondent of a London journal, is a series of Japanese In- 
diennes of nondescript patterns, copied for the most part from 
the screens imported from the far East. Some are covered with 
small designs of grasses, reeds or flowers; others have large gro- 
tesque blossoms thrown here and there, the intervals filled up 
with bamboo or wavy lines. The principal tints are dull greens 
and reds with porcelain blue. The covering of the sunshade is 
made to match, and the fan also is in cotton, mounted, like the 
parasol, in split bamboo. 























THE ART AMATEUR. 








Illustrated Biographies 


THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


Each in 12mo, cloth extra, new and artistic 
design, with from twelve to twenty illustrations. 


$1.25 


Price, per vol., 





THE FOLLOWING BIOGRAPHIES ARE 
NOW READY: 


LEONARDO. From recent researches. By Dr. J. | 
Paut RicuTer, author of “ Die Mosaiken von Ra- 
venna.” With sixteen illustrations. 

THE FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. By 
Lord RonaLtp Gower, Trustee of National Portrait 
Gallery. With nineteen engravings. 

HOGARTH. 
Dosson, author of “ 
sixteen illustrations. 


RUBENS. From recent authorities. 
M.A., Hertford College, Oxford. 
gravings. 

TURNER. From recent investigations. By Cosmo 
Monkuouse, author of “Studies of Sir E. Land- 
seer. With twenty engravings. 

F -~ L ITTLE MASTERS. From recent authorities. 

,W 8B. Scort, author of ‘Lectures on the Fine 
aoe.” With sixteen engravings. 

HOLBEIN. From the text of Dr. A. WottmMann. By 
JoserH CunpaALL, author of “Life and Genius of 
Rembrandt.” With twenty engravings. 


TINTORETTO. From recent investigations at Venice. 
By W. Roscor Oster, author of ‘*Occasional Es- 
sayson Art” With mz any engravings. 


RAPHAEL. From the text of J. D. Passavant. By 
N. D’Anvers, author of ‘‘ Elementary History ot 
Art.” With twenty engravings. 

VAN DYCK AND HALS 
By Percy R. Heap, 
With sixteen engravings. 

TITIAN. From the most recent authorities. By Ricu- 
ARD Foro Heatr, M.A., Hertford College, Ox- 
ford. With sixteen engravings. 

REMBRANDT. From the text of C. Vosmagr. By 
J. W. Mottett, B A., Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
Officier de I’ Instruction Publique (France), With 
sixteen engravings. 


By Austin 
With 


From recent researches. 
Vignettes in Rhyme.” 


By C. W. Kerv, 
With sixteen en- 


From recent authorities. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


745 Broapway, NEw York. 





“Among a number of worthy 
artistic journals THE PORT- 
FOLIO, edited by Mr. Hamer- 
ton, ts still the best tssued tn 
our language. The editor zs | 
the first who has written in 
English with absolute dispas- 
stonateness and competent appre- 


creation when the claims of Eng: | 


| to time required, 


lish and Continental art were 
to be pitted together, and he 
has appointed etchers, without 
living superiors, to furnish the | 
plates 
a cabinet tn the collected num- 


bers."—N. Y. NATION. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broapway, N.Y. 


which form so exquisite 


Send for Circular offering Special Inducements 
to Subscribers for 1880. 


Tilton’s Design Cards, 
FOR EASTER, 


With full directions in detail for Hand Painting in Water 
Colors. A package of six Cards, all different, sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 


S. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 








DESIGNS COLORED BY HAND FOR THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON STITCH. 


Sample and full list of Patterns sent, on receipt of 30 


cents, by —_§, W, TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





| 3" Send for Catalogue. 








| WHE AMERICAN ARY GALLERY. 


THE 





) 


+ 














| WORKS OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 


| Now Open. Also on Exhibition, *‘ Conway Caste,” 
| the great picture by J. M. W. Turner (the Moran 
| Turner). 

Admission to Gallery, 25 cents. 


R. E. MOORE, 6 Zas?# 


2]454+R4 ANB, 
59 Carmine Street, N.Y. 


Sixtn Avent 








Art Rooms Free. 
234 St, N.Y. 








E CARS PASS THE Door. 


Church Hur nishers, 


MEMORIALS A ‘SPECIALTY 



































IN | STERLING SILVER. _ 
IN POLISHED BRASS. ._ 
pe IN | POLISHED BRONZE. 
0 IN CARVED WOOD. 
a2 IN | MARBLE and STONE. 
IN | ILLUMINATIONS. = 
IN STAINED CLASS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


C. M. HOLBROOK, 
Antique Furniture, 


China, Bric-a-Brac, etc., Rare Old Books, Paintings and Engrav- 
ings, Old High-fase Clocks, 


Antique Mahogany Furniture, with brass trim- 
mings ; Fenders, Andirons, etc., a specialty. 


424 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORIk. 


ESTERBROOK’S 
SS 





“WADSWORTH BROS, & HOWLAND, 


CARTISTS MATHRIALS, 


No. 76 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. 


Crewels, Arrasene, Worsted Floss, 


And other Artistic Embroidery, the latest productions from London, on Linen 
Bolton Sheeting, Felting, Satin and Plush. 


R. x STEARNS & a he 131 = = Tremont St., en 
















BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 
Curiosities and Objets D’Art. 
Fine Sevres, Dresden, Chinese and Japanese Porcelain ; Jades; 
Old Silver and Glass Ware; 
European and Oriental Arms and Armor; Fine Oil Paintings and Water Colors; f 
Paintings, old China, Furniture bought and sold. Old Frames regilded, 


L. A. LANTHIER, 6 Astor PLace. 

WATSON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF OBJECTS OF — 
‘aintings, Cameos, Art Jewelry, 


Corner 17th Street. 


© ESTERBROOK Ece 
@ FALCON PEN 








— —_— 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works; Camden,N.J, 26 John St., New York. 





Ceramics, Curios, Antiques, ¢ 


41 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





Japanese Porcelain and Art Potterv. 


We respectfully invite our 
friends and the public to ex- 
amine our stock of beautiful 
Japanese Wares, selected by 
our agents in Japan. 

Our collection is especially 
rich in Satsuma Ware, 
as well as in Old and Modern 
KAGA and KIOTO FAI- 
ENCE, Nagasaki, Arita, and 
Owani Porcelain, Cloisonné 
Enamels, Curios, etc. Many 
of these porcelains, etc., were 
painted and finished years ago by artists who only aimed 
to produce elaborately finished articles, without regard | 
and not intended for export, cannot 
now be reproduced in equal perfection, and will, there- 
fore, be highly prized by collectors. 

Prices Very MopgRATE. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 
Nos. 48, 50, 52, and 54 Murray St., 


Importers of French, English, Dresden, Japanese, and 
Chinese Goods. Established since 1835. 


GEO. WARRIN, 
CHINA DECORATOR. 
Moderate Charges. 
No. 155 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF OBJECTS 


FOR 


Household Decoration, 
> HOLIDAY +PRESENES<- 


) iia nase 
WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 
4 East 20th Street, New York 
DEXTER’S 


Old Print Shop, 


1215 BROADWAY. 
(Daly’s Theatre Building.) 
RARE ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, 


Portraits for Book lilustrations, 





GOPYRIGKYTED. 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


174 FIFTH AVE., 
169 BROADWAY, 


bet. 22d and 23d Sts., and 








near Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK, 


Correct Styles, Extra Quality. 


LADIES’ RIDING AND WALKING HATS, 














Grannis, the well-known Art Critic, said: ‘‘ There is 


as much artistic beauty in one of Dunlap's hats as there 


Firing done for Amateurs. is in one of Meissonier’s paintings.”— Vew lork Com- 


mercial Advertiser. 
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iv | THE ART 


OLLINGERDECCHAMPAGNE 


Rich, full, elegant bouquet. perfect delicacy 











of flavor. and the exact degree of Dryness to 





please the most fastidious. 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS. 





EDWARD and JOHN BURKE, Sole Importers, 40 Beaver St., New York. 
FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, etc, — Lacroix's Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 
33 and 35 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


(@” Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 


“KNABE” PIANOFORTES, | “GABLER” PIANOFORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Work-\ The Best Medium-Priced Piano 
manship, and Durability. in the World. 
TERMS REASONABLE. —Pianos on Instalment, Pianos to Rent, Pianos Tuned by competent tuners. 


Bn. Ww. TYLER, Agent, 
506 Washington Street, Boston. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Not wishing to carry a large stock through the Summer, we offer our entire stock at 20 per cent discount during 


Mechand Av“ DAGHESTAN, GHIORDES MATS, RUGS, AND CARPETS. 
MIRZAPORE RUGS. A. T. WILLIAMS & CoO., 
418 Washington St., near Winter St., 
PERSIAN RUGS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


> BURRORD'S FINE + ARI: NOVEDIMES.< 
PY nn a ga ag hey ——— 


Picture Advertising Cards. Bouquet and Panel Cards. | Chromo Trade Cards. 
Petit Chromo Cards. Chromo Address Cards. Floral Chromo Cards. 
NOVEL AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS OF VISITING AND ADDRESS —-, ten Cast 
iihouette Cards. 
TRANSPARENT CARDS, Antique Cards. 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOLS. 
Recommended by Superintendents and Teachers. Acknowledged to be the largest and finest assortment of Rewards 
inthe country. Extra inducements and samples and price-lists free to ‘leachers and Agents sending us their address. 
Rheotype Engravings, Popular Crayons, Transparencies, Cottage Cabinet and Panel Chromos. Parlor 
Transparent Playing Cards. Scrap Pictures, etc. Send for Price-Lists and ‘Terms. Our Art Publications can 
be purchased from all the leading stationers in the country. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
EstasuisHep Firty Years. Manufacturing Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


—o——<9 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


No. 55 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Consult the interests of Health, Comfort, and Economy. Avoid the fatigue and annoy 
ance incidental to shopping. WHOLESALE or Reta. COUNTRY ORDERS, 
for any description of goods in our numerous departments, sent us by mail or otherwise, 
accompanied by Cash, P.O. Money Order, or Registered Letter, will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 

tS” Write plainly, and give full address. 

Packages of four pounds or less can be sent through the mail at cost of ONLY ONE 
CENT per ounce. Send for Price Lists, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS, 








Over Witiiams & Everett’s. 








Scroll Cards, 
Palette Cards. 





Address, 


r 


We invite special attention to our immense stock of Dry and Fancy Goods, as ; 


AMATEUR. 











BSTABLISHED 1830. 


FISHER & BIRD, ~ ART WORKERS 
Nos. 97 to 103 East Houston Street, N 


NEW YORK. MARBLE AND GRANITE. 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS UPON APPLICATION. 


Arcwer & PaNcoAsT MANUFACTURING Co., 














IN//i\ /{\\ /IW TINS Is /I\\\S 7] XII | a hha 

We make a Specialty of furnishing Private Dwellings 
and Churches with Gas Fixtures adapted in design and 
finish to the style of architecture and interior decorations. 


67 GREENE S¥. & 68 ¥O 72 WOOSTER S¥., Noy.) ee Si Showrocms. § 








RTISTIC WOOD MANTELS; Open Wood Fires, with Tile, Bronze, Nickel, 
or Iron Backs; Tile Hearths; Brass Fenders; Andirons, etc.; Cabinet 
Mantel-Tops, with Bevelled Plate or Plain Mirrors. 


The most complete selection of goods to be found in the country. 


T. B. STEWART, 


75 & 77 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, $14 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete, 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz, 2 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.25; white, 3 00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives. per doz * 3.00 
ALSO, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free 
on application.” Estimates furnished. . 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent C.O:D 
or P.O. Money Order, Consignee Paying Freight. 


ERVING ART CO.,, 


R. M. ERVING, Manacer, 
121 Court Street, Boom 9, 








- - 
~—=|West 14% St. fee 
[orositeMacys] NEWYORK, = 
THE CENTENNIALPARLORBED 


FIRST PRIZE AWARDED 1878 & 1879. 

We are offering THE LARGEST AND BEST 
SELECTED STOCK ofall modern styles of Furni- 
ture and fancy articles for interior decorations in 
the City, AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

Thirty years experience as Cabinet Makers and 
be Upholsterers. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO PURCHASERS. 


New Buildings and Best Facilities. 





















Send for Circular and Estimate. 





Shawls, Cloaks, Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Suits, 
Corsets, Felt Skirts, Ladies’ and Children’s Ready- 
made Under Linen, Flannels, Hosiery, Gloves, Cot- 
ton Cloths and Calicoes, Turkish Rugs, Woolen and 
Canton Flannels by the yard, Diapers, Napkins, 
Linens, Table Damasks, Check Cambrics, Swiss 
Muslins and White Goods, Handkerchiefs, Black 
Silk for Dresses, Black and Colored Silk Velvets, 
Lining Silks, Crepe, Veilings. Ruchings, Hamburg 
Edgings, Lace Collars and Fichus, Embroideries, 
Laces in Web and Edgings, Neckties, Bows, 
Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs, Collars, Shirts, Bosoms, 
Socks, Under Flannels, Driving and Party Gloves, 
Ladies’ Bonnets, Hats, Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, 





Wrappers, Woolen Hoods, Scarfs, Comforters, Leg- | 


gings, Urvbrelias, Sun Shades, Fringes and Trim- 
mings, Rie. Dress Buttons, Buckles, Belts, Hair 
Ornaments, Human Hair in all styles, Bonnet Mrna- 


ments and Pins, Fine Grade Shopping Baskets, 
Pictures, Photograph Frames, Games, Brackets, 
Toys, Dolls, Tea Sets, Albums, Autograph Albums, 
Books suitable for young and old, Blank, Toy, and 
Picture Books, Fancy Chairs, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren's Boots, Shoes, Slippers, Rubbers, Gents’ Slip- 
= Worsted Slipper Patterns, Worsted Mats, 
ugs, Cushions, Pillow Shams, Toilet Powders, 
Colognes, Extracts, Soaps, Jewelry, Ear and Finger 
Rings, Pins, Combs, Tooth and Hair Brushes 
Scissors, Needles, Sewing Silks, Threads, Spool 
Cottons, Candies, Kitchen Goods, such as Tin 
Ware, Lamps, Vases, Baskets, Spoons, Baking Tins, 
Mugs, Pitchers, Foot Bath Tubs. Brooms, etc. 
Also, China Ware for Dinner and Tea 
Sets, in every desirable style, of our own importa- 
tion. China Vases, Figures, Busts, House Orna- 


| ments, etc. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE WARES. 


We offer for sale nearly every article made by | 


these people, such as Kiyoto and China Wares, 
Banco and Blue Wares; in short, every variety of 
Pottery produced by either nation. 

Fans, Paper Napkins, Lacquer Wares, Boxes, 
Games, Paintings, Toys, Dolls, Porcelain Figures, 


Screens, Carvings, Cabinets, Lanterns, Embroidered 
Table Covers, ‘Tea-poys, Baskets, Glove, Hand- 
kerchiet and Cigar Boxes, Jewel Cases, Flower 
Pots, Candlesticks of curious design, Rugs and 
Mats, and a sarge variety of the wonderful and 
artistic productions of China and Japan, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








Between 5th and 6th Avenues, New York. 


FILE ANo BINDER 
sanpines. [fff ART AMATEUR, 


Ware Work, also + Haire Flower “Wearing, . 
Always on hand, Wax Work Materials of all 
kinds. Natural Flowers preserved, etc. 
535 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Room 2, over entrance to Boston Theatre. 


. . . bd 
China § Cile Decorative Works. 
THEODORE WALTER, Prop. 
Instruction in all branches China Painting. | , 

Amateurs’ Work Fired and Gilded. | Arranged for collecting and perma- 
; Broken Sets Matched. 
*ainting on China, in the Style of Haviland’s Limoges ° ° 
Faience Wares, carefully taught. 4 nently binding the numbers of 
THEO. WALTER, | 
16 Enapp St, (off Beach), near Washincton St., BOSTON. | 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 

Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. 

Any one can do it at a trifling expense. Great induce- | 

ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 

Send for circular of Patterns and Prices, with stamp. 

E. S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


F, GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO. 
«¢ARY: MORNITURE:+ 
First Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 


Horse Cars from Scollay, Bowdoin and Hay- 
market Square, Boston. 





Him. A.D “ezeell 
o Qf Ly . 
( uglaved and DG dale PD lntet, | 


22 Winter Street, Boston. 





HANDSOME PORTEOLIO 





(Gilt Lettered), 





THE ART AMATEUR. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 





IF SENT BY MAIL, 25 CENTS EXTRA. 





Back Numbers of “THE ART AMATEUR.” 


The large editions of the first four numbers of THE 
ArT AMATEUR (June, July, August and September, 
1879) are so nearly exhausted that single copies of those 
issues can no longer be furnished. The first volume 
(June to November inclusive) can be had, substantially 
bound, for Three dollars, postage psepaid. 


>}E-NEX-INE< 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ARTISTS’ 
The Most Powerful Adhesive Known. 


Tenexine Combines the Adhesive Qualities of Cement, 
Liquid Glue and Mucilage. 





USE. 


Always ready for use. Requiring no heating or other preparation. Will not 


dry up or grow sour. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Manufactured solely by TENEXINE COMPANY, No. 14 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 











